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INION MEETING TODAY 1S 
SFEN ASA POSSIBLE STEP 
TOWARD NATIONAL HARMONY 


Automobile Movement Encourages 
Those Who Hope For Similar 
Single Fire Body 


WESTERN COMPETITION BAD 


Un‘on Officials May Raise Com- 
missions Today to Level Paid 
By Bureau Companies 











A number of leading officials of fire 
insurance companies entertain hopes 
that the important meeting today in 
Philadelphia of the (Western) Union and 
the general gathering last week in New 
York City of executives of nearly all 
the fire insurance automobile writing 
companies may be the first steps which 
will eventually lead to the formation of 
one national organization to control fire 
insurance underwriting conditions, com- 
missions and other vital details of the 
business. While there have long been 
unrealized visions of such a body, and 
while there are still seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles in the path of 
realizing such aspirations, there is no 
question but that sentiment in favor of 
larger and more extensive organizations 
in fire insurance is making definite and 
rapid headway. The idea is an out- 
growth of the group movement to cen- 
tralize control of fire companies and to 
eliminate competitive waste. 

When announcement of the Union 
Meeting was first made in Chicago there 
Immediately arose rumors of a rap- 


Prochiment between the Union and the 
Western 


i Insurance Bureau. Just as 
rapidly there came vigorous denials 
from idividual members of both organi- 
zations, but the fact remains that while 
nothing may occur in‘the néar future 
to alter the present organization rela- 
tions in the Middle West, the “big or- 
ghee talk heard in the East is not 

<ely 


: to die down as easily as it has in 
the past when there were fewer opti- 
Mistic pegs upon which to fasten hopes. 


Encouraged by E. U. A. and Auto 
Movements 


years ago the Eastern Under- 
Association was formed with 
nearly an all-embracing membership of 
Uapanies, supplanting the old Eastern 
nion which was discarded because 
through comparatively restricted mem- 
ership it could not prevent widespread 
Unregulated competition in the Eastern 
States. The Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
Clation has turned out to be a successful 
experiment, By far the majority of 
2 objectives have been achieved 
sitio the organization is in a strong po- 
ag eee It has met successfully that 
m ifficult test of putting through a 
eonttion program and has convinced 
any company officials that the mainte- 
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BE 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 
A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


Established 1782 


INSURANCE 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 





















































HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
tenders to the life insurance fra- 
ternity of the United States and of 
Canada its felicitations upon the 
prosperity of the companies in 
1929, whose brilliant figures are 
significant of an ever-broadening 
service of the public and the meet- 
ing of institutional responsibility 


with ever-increasing efficiency. 

















CONSOLIDATED MANAGEMENT 
IDEA FOR LIFE COMPANIES 
PLAN OF CALDWELL GROUP 


Associated Life Companies, Inc., 
Formed by Nashville Finan- 
ciers For That Purpose 


HOW PLAN WOULD OPERATE 


More Than Financial Control; Com- 
panies Now in Group; “Fleet” 
Idea in Life Insurance 








The development of the consolidated 
management idea as applied to life in- 
surance companies is being watched with 
a great deal of interest in many quar- 
ters. Company fleets or groups in fire 
and casualty insurance have long been 
an established phase of those depart- 
ments of the business, but consolidated 
management is new in life insurance. 
The recent formation of the Associated 
Life Companies, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration owned by Rogers Caldwell & 
Co. of Nashville and associates, is the 
most ambitious effort along this line. 

The Associated Life Companies, Inc., 
is a holding company which now con- 
trols the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville and the Southeastern Life of Green- 
ville, S. C. The Inter-Southern Life had 
previously taken over the business of the 
Cotton States Life of Nashville and the 
North American Life of Oklahoma. The 
Cotton States Life was, in fact, the first 
company to be acquired by the Rogers 
Caldwell interests. Then followed the 
North American Life of Oklahoma and 
when the Inter-Southern was taken over 
by the Nashville group of bankers, the 
outstanding life insurance of the three 
companies was consolidated under the 
Inter-Scuthern. 


Missouri State Not Under Holding Co. 


The most important affiliation of the 
Rogers Caldwell group is with the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis, the largest 
life insurance company West of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but this company has not 
been brought under the new Associated 
Life Companies, Inc., although the con- 
trol of the Missouri State Life rests with 
the Rogers Caldwell group. 

It is understood that the plan of the 
Nashville financiers in connection with 
the Associated Life Companies, Inc., is 
more than a financial alignment merely. 
It is intended ultimately to consolidate 
the executive management in all depart- 
ments of the companies althaygh keep- 
ing the identity of each individual com- 
pany. It is recognized that there is 
strength in the local identity and affilia- 
tions of the smaller companies and, gen- 
erally speaking, new companies brought 
under the control of the Associated Life 
Companies will be maintained as sepa- 
rate entities. It is pointed out that these 
smaller companies have difficulty in com- 
peting with the larger companies for 
talent to head the various departments. 
The chief executive of the small com- 
pany may be a genius in one department 
and weak in others, according to the 
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SAFETY ABOVE ALL ELSE 


The Keynote of Thc Manhattan Life is 
“SAFETY ABOVE ALL ELSE” 








The Manhattan Life invests Policyholder Funds in guaranteed 
mortgages and bonds of proven soundness, and on which every 
element of possible loss, of principal and interest, has been safe- 


guarded. 


The recent stock market decline emphasizes the wiseness of regu- 
lations governing investments by life insurance companies. And 


particularly the additional precautions voluntarily assumed by the 
Manhattan Life. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its traditions and ideals have been 
built on the motto of “Reliability” 


and as such has earned the name 
of 3 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Founded 1850 

654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Tuomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Big Writers of Boston 
Form Club of Their Own 


OUTGROWTH OF TRUST MEETING 





Manning, Ganse, Kay, Cooley, Weiss- 
man and Tougas on Committee; Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Offshoot 





It looks as if there is a trend towards 
organization of groups of large personal 
writers in various parts of the country, 
formed to discuss sales, trust company 
co-operation and other problems. The 
Eastern Underwriter recently printed 
about the New York large writers’ group 
formed by Clinton Davidson. It devel- 
ops that Earl G. Manning, chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table for 1930, 
held a meeting before that of a selected 
number of Boston life men, about forty- 
five, which met at the Manning Manse 
Tea Tavern in North Billerica, Mass., 
and formed a club for the purpose of 
co-operating more effectively with the 
national banks and trust companies of 
Boston. 

A committee was formed for carrying 
on the club work consisting of Mr. Man- 
ning, Harry Kay of the Metropolitan 
Life; Franklin W. Ganse, John Han- 
cock, one of the best tax experts and 
business insurance writers in Boston; 


Harold Cooley of the New England Mu- 


tual; S. D. Weissman, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; and Walter Tougas, 
Union Central. 


How Meeting Was Conceived 


The manner in which the Manning 
meeting was held was described by Mr. 
Manning to the group as follows: 

“About a week ago George Coates of 
the Atlantic National Bank, Boston, and 
I were in this vicinity establishing a life 
insurance trust under a will. It was late 
and we decided we would come over 
here to eat. There wasn’t anybody here 
at the time and as we sat around the 
open fire we were discussing various 
things. 

“After a time George said: ‘Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if we could get a crowd 
of fellows up here, have dinner and per- 
haps discuss a few things in an atmos- 
phere like this where there is no one 
to bother us and the surroundings are 
comfortable ?’ 

“I agreed with him, and, at the same 
time, the thought came to my mind in 
that connection (having been to the Na- 
tional Association’s convention in Wash- 
ington and having seen the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table in conference) that 
there were only three or four represen- 
tatives of the ‘Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble who came from Boston. Therefore, 
if we could start a little semi-official 
organization here, which might meet 
once in a while to discuss informally the 
teasons which made those men outstand- 
ing in the profession and swap ideas, 
It would create a much better feeling 
in the profession, remove useless fric- 
tions and pass on good, constructive 
ideas.” 

_ The conference was held and discussed 
Msurance trusts at considerable length. 
Million Dollar Round Table Plans 
_Mr. Manning said that when the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table invitations first 
went out there were only fifty-nine 
Names which could be obtained. Later, 
the life offices of the country were 
combed for eligible names and there are 
Now about 300 persons in this class. Next 
year the Million Dollar Round Table 
will permit each member to bring one 
8uest. The sessions will be held at To- 
Tonto as part of the National Associa- 
tion's convention. The Round Table will 
€ split into two parts with Theodore 
M. Rhicle of New York City in charge 

% one division. 





BEERS & DELONG CLASS 


wete Beers & DeLong agency of the 
utual Benefit Life in New York City 
will start a new class in their training 
school on January 14. The course, which 
‘given for new Mutual Benefit agents, 
will last three weeks. 


Siberian Reflection of Year and Half Caused 
Dingman To Stop Practicing Medicine 





Physician Returned to States From Service; Opened Office in 
‘Detroit; Examined More People Than Any Other One in 
Town; and Then Decided to Cast His Lot With Life 


Insurance Company Head Office as Medical Director 


At the annual convention of the Am- 
erican Life Convention in Cincinnati H. 
W. Dingman, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance and medical director 
of that company and the Continental 
Casualty, made one of the hits with his 
paper on disability. It covered a tech- 
nical subject in an ingenious and clever 
manner. Anything but routine, that ad- 
dress and manner of delivery stamped 
the man who wrote it as having a de- 
cidedly interesting type of mind. It was 
recalled by his audience that Dr. Ding- 
man some time before had written one of 
the most widely read insurance books, 
“Insurability.” 

A philosophic personality is Dingman. 
Before the war he was a practicing phy- 
sician, but not keen about it. Along 
came the war and he joined the service, 
being sent to Siberia. ; 

“Because I was a doctor I went as 
an officer when many possessed of supe- 
rior attainments and abilities had to con- 
tent themselves with being ordinary en- 
listed men,” he once said in discussing 
that phase of his life. “I had consider- 
able time to get acquainted with myself 
in the year and a half I spent in that 
country. It gave me the opportunity of 
digging deeper into my inner being than 
I had done before and perhaps deeper 
than I have done since. I came to the 
conclusion that I was wrongly set in 
practicing medicine. Very possibly I 
was influenced by seeing so many refu- 
gees in Vladivostok, many of whom com- 
manded my admiration for the way they 
handled themselves in so unexpected a 
situation. They had to flee from Rus- 
sia and somehow or other they managed 
to get along. It was a real adventure 
to them and it made me think that sure- 
ly I, too, could have the adventure of 
starting anew in a new location and have 
it by choice rather than compulsion.” 


Opens Detroit Office 

Reaching that conclusion the next 
question was what vocation would most 
appeal to him and he reached the de- 
cision that he liked business life better 
than professional. It seemed foolish to 
scrap the special training which he had 
received in medicine; and so the next 
step in his line of thought was what field 
of business would permit him to use that 
special training. His thoughts carried 
on to the insurance work he had done 
in practice and he found himself viewing 
that more pleasurably than any other 
phase of his medical life. Returning to 
the states he went to Detroit and opened 
an office, making a specialty of the insur- 
ance business. He struck a sympathetic 
response with both agents and home of- 
fice officials and within a year he had 
twenty-four companies and was doing 
more examining in Detroit than any one 
else. From there he went with the Con- 
tinental companies. 

In discussing the cords which pull a 
man into one line of work after he has 
started out in another direction he once 
wrote to a friend: 

“But circumstance controls all of us 
more than we like to admit. Henry Ford 
is the outstanding motor manufacturer 
of the world. Would he have been if 
born ten years earlier or ten years later? 
Probably not. Who knows? If I didn’t 
like a profession why was I educated in 
medicine? Because my dad had always 
wanted to be a doctor and projected his 
deferred desire into my career? But 
why accept his idea? Because he died 
when I was in high school and his wish 
seemed to me a command. Mistaken 
sentimentalism. But why continue in it? 











DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


Because a fellow hates to give up, hates 
to admit he is wrong, and rather fondly 
believes he is showing strength of pur- 
pose when in reality it is merely stub- 
bornness, which gradually merges into 
scaredness. Obligations have been as- 
sumed and the individual is afraid to 
quit. We associate the thought of cow- 
ardice with quitting, but oftentimes it 
takes courage to quit, to quit a mistaken 
course. The probabilitv is I would not 
have quit except for the accident of the 
World War.” 
His Book 


Probably no book written on an insur- 
ance topic in years has caused more talk 
than did “Insurability” in the head of- 
fices. Many people liked it immensely. 
In talking of the book recently to a 
newspaper man Dingman said: 

“Some people didn’t like it. Before 
you write anything about it you had bet- 
ter read what Ray D. Murphy said about 
it to the actuaries. He panned the book 
rather warmly.” 

And that comment throws a pretty ac- 
curate light on Dingman. It certainly 
shows that he has not a swelled head 
as there are few authors who voluntarily 
call attention to their caustic critics. 





SECRETARY TO TALBOT 





E. C. Wigfield Appointed Secretary to 
President of Fidelity Mutual, Suc- 
ceeding Late H. G. Shearer 


E. C. Wigfield, for some time pur- 
chasing agent and manager of the Sup- 
ply Department of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, has been appointed secretary to 
President Talbot. Mr. Wigfield first en- 
tered the business under President Tal- 
bot when the latter was supply clerk 
for the company and employed Mr. Wig- 
field as an errand boy in 1894, Mr. 
Wigfield fills the post of secretary to 
the president made vacant by the recent 
death of Howard Shearer, whose asso- 
ciation with the company dated from 
July, 1893. 

Samuel McGarvey has been appointed 
manager of the Supply Department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wigfield. Mr. McGarvey 
entered the service of the company in 
1921. Arch J. McQuilkin, formerly in 
the field, has been made cashier at Phil- 
adelphia, succeeding Clarence T. Fedde- 
man, who has been transferred to the 
agency department, where he is making 
special studies in agency lapse records, 


Millionaire Producers 
Club Has Novel Rules 


FIRST MEETING IN JANUARY 





Members Will Be Dropped on Three 
Absences; Must Remain Seated 
During Discussion 


The million dollar producers’ club 
which has been organized by Clinton 


_ Davidson, president of the Estate Plan- 


ning Corp., New York, held an organi- 
zation meeting at 67 Wall street last 
week when the following were elected 
members in addition to those mentioned 


in The Eastern Underwriter of Decem- 
ber 13: W. J. Lane and C. A. Cox, Mu- 
tual Life; W. S. Johnson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; R. F. Mellor and M. A. Blate, 
Mutual Benefit; A. G. Miller and J. A. 
Mason, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

At this meeting a committee composed 
of J. Mitchel Thorsen and Albert Hop- 
kins was appointed to arrange subjects 
and leaders of the discussion at the first 
regular meeting to be held at the Down- 
town Association in January. The meet- 
ings will be luncheon gatherings and will 
be devoted entirely to round table dis- 
cussion and no addresses or speeches 
will be permitted. It is one of the rules 
of the club that members who partici- 
pate in the discussion must remain seat- 
ed to preserve the atmosphere of dis- 
cussion. The purposes of the organiza- 
tion as explained by Mr. Davidson are 
to secure an exchange of ideas and help 
members write larger cases and more of 
them. 

It was decided at the organization 
meeting that applicants for membership 
must be recommended by three mem- 
bers and then be voted upon by the or- 
ganization. The general plan of a club 
was used as best adapted to the pur- 
poses of the group. It was also decided 
that absence from three consecutive 
monthly meetings without acceptable ex- 
cuse would cancel the membership of any 
member. The officers elected at the first 
meeting are: president, Clinton David- 
son; vice-president, J. Mitchel Thorsen; 
secretary-treasurer, H. E. Adriance, Jr. 

The name of the club will be decided 
upon at the January meeting. 





CANADIAN SALES CONGRESS 





Life Underwriters to Hold Twelve Sales 
Meetings; Will Hear Prominent 
American Educators 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada will hold twelve sales congresses 
throughout the province beginning with 
a two day meeting at Toronto on Janu- 
ary 8 and 9. Among the prominent in- 


surance men to be heard at these meet- 
ings are Vincent B. Coffin, educational 
director for the Penn Mutual Life, who 
will address the Toronto meeting; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance at 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
in New York and on the faculty of the 
New York University training course; 
and Paul Speicher, assistant editor of 
the R & R Service. 

The places and dates of the congresses 
are as follows: Toronto, January 8 and 
9; Hamilton, January 9 and 10; London, 
January 10 and 11; Montreal, January 22 
and 23; Ottawa, January 23 and 24; Win- 
nipeg, February 3; Brandon, February 4; 
Saskatoon, February 5 and 6; Moose 
Jaw, February 6 and 7; Edmonton, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11; Vancouver, February 
13 and 14; Victoria, February 15. 





EQUITABLE ADJUSTS RATES 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has reduced the rates on the double in- 
demnity provision in policies dating back 
to 1917 and before; these old policies 
were issued at a somewhat higher rate 
than the current scale, and the reduction 
will be made effective for premiums pay- 
able in 1930. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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Suggests Life Trusts 
Use Investment Pool 


TO GET DIVERSIFICATION 





Leslie G. McDouall of Fidelity Union 
Trust Would Apply Advantages in 
Life Insurance Method 





The Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, 
which has been very active in the pro- 
motion of life insurance trusts and in 
co-operating with life underwriters, has 
under consideration a plan whereby trust 
funds may be pooled for investment so 
as to get diversification in the same 
way that life insurance company funds 
are invested in bulk without reference 
to the individual insurance. This idea 





L. G. McDOUALL 


was discussed this week by Leslie G. 
McDouall, associate trust officer of the 
Fidelity Union Trust, speaking at the 
graduation exercises of the education 
course on life insurance trusts of the 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. 

“My own company,” he said, “is con- 
sidering pooling trust funds, where 
the proper authority is given, so that 
the funds of various trusts may be used 
to buy a participation in a pool. I be- 
lieve this principle is a sound one.” 

He went on to say that this plan 
would give the trust companies a wider 
diversification of investments and make 
the chances of losses even slimmer than 
they are now. 

The dinner-meeting-commencement ex- 
ercises were held in the ballroom of the 

ellevue Stratford and the room was 
filled by a thousand life underwriters, 
trust men and attorneys. The class 
graduated numbered 90 life underwriters, 
trust company men and lawyers. 

Joseph H. Reese, chairman of the joint 
educational committee, who opened the 
Meeting, paid tribute to his co-workers. 
He then introduced the chairman of the 
evening, J. Willison Smith, president of 
the Real Estate Land Title and Trust. 

Thomas M. Scott, president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
wrietrs, and Carl W. Fenninger, presi- 

ent of the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
Sociation, made brief addresses. 

John A. Stevenson, director of the 
Course, made a short talk before mak- 
ing the presentation of certificates. 

Mr. Stevenson presented James M. 
Blake, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and Reuben W. Mclllvaine, of the Ger- 
Mantown Trust, with diplomas as repre- 
tes of the two groups of gradu- 

s. 

Certificates for their efforts on behalf 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Presents of Mind 


Thousands of useless gifts are made 
every Christmas by men who “don’t know 


what to give the wife.” 


Why not help them in their selection? 


Nothing could contribute more effectively 
to the continued peace of mind of a wife 
and mother than the certainty that what- 
ever happens to her husband she and her 
children will not suffer want. 


A Prudential Policy Makes An Ideal Gift. 
Ac nn Perplexed Husbands How. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 








Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 

















Research Bureau Has 
Xmas Gridiron Dance 


PRODUCTION AFFAIRS KIDDED 





Executives From Hartford and Out of 
Town Among Guests; Holcombe 
Hands Out Burlesque Gifts 





A number of production executives of 
life insurance companies enjoyed them- 
selves at the Christmas supper and dance 
given by the Bureau of Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau in Hartford given 
to members of the staff. The affair was 
held in the building of the Bureau, 
among those from out of town present 
being George H. Harris of the Sun Life; 
James A. McLain, Guardian, and G. Gil- 





JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE 


son Terriberry, Mutual Benefit, New 
York, formerly with the Bureau. Hart- 
ford executives present were H. H. Arm- 
strong, Gordon V. Kuehner, D. J. Blox- 
ham and Thomas Blocker of the Travel- 
ers; George E. Risley and G. C. Caten, 
Connecticut General; Richard L. Place 
and Clyde Day, Aetna Life; D. Gordon 
Hunter and M. C. Terrill, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, and T. M. Stokes, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 


Before the dance there were given a 
series of skits, unusually clever, poking 
fun at current production methods and 
also of the Bureau itself, one of the 
outstanding bits being a mock sale of 
the Bureau to a life insurance company, 
the officers of which were in blackface. 
The sketches were written by Philip 
Hewes of the Bureau. This organization, 
by the way, has been fortunate in dis- 
covery of talent. 

Following the dance humorous gifts 
were given, John Marshall Holcombe 
taking the part of Santa Claus. Because 
of the success of the affair the Gridiron 
feature may be made an annual dinner 
with numerous executives from all parts 
of the country invited to attend. 





N. Y. LICENSES REVOKED 

State Superintendent of Insurance Al- 
bert Conway has revoked the licenses 
of Morris Zeitchick; 45 Dumont avenue, 
Brooklyn, and R. Warfield Simpson, 68 
Fairview avenue, Huntington, N. Y. 

Zeitchick was licensed as agent of the 
Mutual Life. He was charged with fail- 
ure to account for premiums collected 
and with acting as an insurance broker 
without having the proper license. 

Simpson, who was licensed for the 
Equitable Society, Connecticut Mutual 
and Mutual Life, was charged with fail- 
ure to account for premiums collected. 
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Woman Ag’t Approaches 
Million Dollar Ranks 


ONLY THREE YEARS IN BUSINESS 








Katherine E. Stark of New York Life 
Entered Insurance When Her Hus- 
band Lost Eyesight 





Without ai:v previous business expe- 
rience and with little knowledge of life 
insurance Mrs. Katherine E. Stark three 
years ago became an agent of the New 
York Life with the Manhattan branch 
in New York City. During her first 
three months she paid for in excess of 
$300,000 and each year has eclipsed her 





KATHERINE E. STARK 


previous year’s production until now she 
is about to enter the eligibles for “The 
Million Dollar Round Table.” 

Necessity led Mrs. Stark into the busi- 
ness world. Her husband, who was a 
European buyer for a large New York 
concern, suffered an infection which de- 
stroyed his vision. They have three chil- 
dren and Mrs. Stark decided to go into 
business. She was advised to try mil- 
linery, women’s wear or similar lines, but 
Bernard A. Walsh, agency organizer of 
the Manhattan branch, sold her the ad- 
vantages of life insurance selling. 

Success was immediate. At the start 
she was shy, oftentimes hoping that pros- 
pects would be “out” when she arrived. 
It was not long, however, before she 
adjusted herself to the work, overcoming 
the timidity complex. Each year she 
has qualified for the company’s $400,000 
Club. Last year she paid for $769,000 
and this year is approaching $1,000,000. 
She writes considerable additional cov- 
erage on her policyholders and says that 
they voluntarily give her plenty of names 
of prospects. Getting leads is no prob- 
lem for her. Here is an account of one 
of her cases: 

Took A Chance on $100,000; Won 

For four months Mrs. Stark called 
on the president of a large New York 
commission house. He was unusually 
busy—a man with many interests—and 
although the interviews he granted her 
were usually short, she kept calling as 
she knew there was a need for insur- 
ance. She knew also that he had a 
grudge which she hoped to overcome, 
the fact that the prospect had had un- 
pleasant relations with an insurance com- 
pany in the past which had embittered 
him against the business. ‘Finally one 
day Mrs. Stark found the man in a 
more receptive mood and rather jocular- 
ly he gave her an application for $5,000. 
Rather than laughing at this at the time 
because she knew he needed much heav- 
ier protection, she left his office and im- 
mediately had issued $5,000 and addition- 
al policies totaling $100,000. To her own 
surprise she had no difficulty in placing 
the entire amount. 

Mrs. Stark particularly likes to win 


(Continued on Page 14) 



































$100,000,000,000 of life insurance was in force, at the 


end of July 1929, in the legal reserve companies 


of the United States, numbering about 300. 
Over $7,000,000,000, or more than 
ONE~- FOURTEENTH, of this 


total is in this Company. 


ar 


New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Metropolitan Will Pay 
$38,000,000 Dividend 


ON ITS INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 
Payments For 1930 Set New Record; 
Mortuary and Maturity Dividends 
Up to 25% of Proceeds 





The Metropolitan Life directors at a 
meeting held last Tuesday approved the 
largest dividend total ever set aside for 
the benefit of industrial policyholders, 
This dividend, which will be applied to 
policies for 1930, amounts to $38,000,000 
and is a substantial increase over the 
amount declared a year ago. 

While the bulk of the dividends will 
go to policyholders in the form of pre- 
mium credits ranging in scale from sey- 
en to twenty-six weeks, there are in- 
cluded also mortuary and maturity divi- 
dends on claims arising in 1930 of from 
244% to 25% of the face of the policy. 
Also provided are equalization dividends 
on similar claims, by which the present- 
day benefits of industrial policies are 
generally made retroactive to include 
policies of similar class but which were 
issued under earlier tables that pro- 
vided lesser benefits. In: certain in- 
stances of policies of long duration, these 
equalization dividends, together with the 
premium credits and mortuary dividends 
under the present declaration, will re- 
sult in the original benefit being practi- 
cally doubled, while the cost‘is reduced 
by one-half. 





PAY FOR $7,500,000 IN YEAR 





Newark Division, Sun Life, Has Record 
Twelve Months; Agency Force 
Celebrates with Luncheon 


At a luncheon given last Saturday at 
the Robert Treat Hotel bv E. C. Hoy, 
manager of the Newark division of the 
Sun Life of Canada to the entire agen- 
cy force of the division in celebration 
of the closing of the year’s. business of 
the agency, it was announced that the 
total amount of written business for the 
year which closed on December 12 was 
$11,000,000 and the total paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $7,500,000, which was 
a 100% gain over last year’s business. 
More than $400,000 was collected in sin- 
gle premium annuities. 

The ten leaders and the amount of 
new business paid for during the year 
follow: R. S. MacDonald, $491,540; L. 
A. Campbell, $309,183; J. G. Ham, $281,- 
605; J. A. Compton, $279,400; L. Comp- 
ton, $265,750; M. O’Callaghan, $265,593; 
C. J. Lame, $258,625; M. Kunis, $234,075; 
K. P. Ou, $228,750; F. V. Ainslie, $191,- 
175. About 40% of the business paid for 
during the year was brought in by agents 
who have been connected with the agen- 
cy less than a year. The quota set for 
1930 by the agency is $10,000,000. 

It was also announced during the 
luncheon that there will be a series of 
meetings during the coming year at 
which time business life insurance will 
be discussed in detail. 





WOMAN AGENT DROWNS 

Mrs. Mary R. Weyerich, agent for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
was found drowned in a bathtub at her 
home in St. Louis. A bruise on her 
forehead indicated that she slipped an 
fell, striking her head on the. side of the 
tub and drowned before she could re- 
cover consciousness. Mrs. Weyerich had 
been selling life insurance for the past 
ten years. She began her insurance C@ 
reer with the Central States Life Insut- 
ance Co. of St. Louis and went with the 
Mutual Life about three years ago. She 
was a member of the Mutual Lifes 
$250,000 Field Club. 


NEW FIDELITY MANAGERS 


The Fidelity Mutual Life has appointed 
two new managers in the state of Kam 
sas. M. P. McComas has been place 
in charge of the Topeka office, whit 
Wagner & Yale have been appointed as 
managers in Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wives Getting Better 
Court Break These Days 


PATTEN’S LIFE COUNSEL TALK 





John Hancock Lawyer Views Effect on 
Bankruptcy Where Right to 
Change Is Reserved 





Francis B. Patten, associate counsel, 
John Hancock, talking to the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, discussed 
the question whether the reservation of 
the right to change in a life policy im- 
pairs the protection given to the wife bya 
state statute providing in general terms 
that a policy payable to a wife cannot be 
attached by her husband’s creditors. 

The able and exhaustive opinion of 
Judge Lehman, now on the bench of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, in 
Maurice vs. Travelers, 201 N. Y. Supp. 
369, seems to settle the question against 
the right of creditors to reach the cash 
surrender value of such nolicies in the 
state courts—at least in New York. Mr. 
Patten also cited the decision under the 
old bankruptcy act in Jones vs. Clifton, 
101 U. S. 225. But the present United 
States Bankruptcy Act provides in Sec- 
tion 70a that the trustee shall be vested 
with all powers which he might have 
exercised for his own benefit, and with 
all property which he might by any 
means have transferred or which might 
have been levied upon and sold under 
judicial process against him. In the ab- 
sence of a state exemption law, it seems 
now well settled that the right to change 
beneficiaries is a power which passes to 
the trustee in bankruptcy as a species 
of property under the “property clause” 
above referred to. 

A Long Disputed Question 

But does this power pass to the 
trustee where the wife is the beneficiary 
and there is a state exemption law? This 
is the question which has been fought 
in the lower federal courts for more 
than thirty years. Except during the 
Short interval between i913 and 1917 
when the confusing influence of the 
“proviso theory” prevailed, the courts 
lined up quite intelligibly on both sides 
of this question. 

The state courts have always protected 
the wife where they have had the op- 
portunity to do so, * * * These contro- 
versies generally arise, however, in the 
Federal District Court (the bankruptcy 
court) through a petition by the. trustee 
to the referee for a mandatory order di- 
Tecting the company to pay the cash 
Surrender value to him. Unless the in- 
sured or his wife, as in Grems vs. Traver, 
or the life insurance company, as in 
Young vs. Thomason, brings an action 
in the state court to enjoin the trustee, 
the company will be obliged to recog- 
nize the referee’s order in favor of the 

trustec, if he should see fit to grant it. 
It is the absolute duty of the Federal 
courts, however, under section 6 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, to recognize and fol- 
low the construction given to the ex- 
emption law of a state by its own courts. 

ven the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in re. Samuels rec- 
ognizes this duty, though it is not as 
yet convinced that the New York State 

Courts have construed the former ex- 

€mption statute against the trustee. 

May it not be possible that this im- 
portant and learned circuit, in which the 


greatest. number of bankruptcy appeals 
are decided, may yet be persuaded to 
come to a different conclusion as -to the 
meaning of this statute by Judge Leh- 
man’s exposition of the law in the 
Maurice case above cited?” asks Mr. 
Patten. These considerations, however, 
only apply to New York bankrupts 
whose debts were incurred prior to 
March 31, 1927, the date when the 
amended exemption law went into effect. 
All other bankrupts in that state and 
their wives and other beneficiaries are 
absolutely protected under the new law 
even although the right to change is 
reserved in the policies, and even al- 
though the policies are issued prior to 
the amendment. 
Cohen Vs. Samuels 


In 1917, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the case of Cohen 
vs. Samuels. This case is frequently re- 
ferred to by trustees as establishing once 
and for all their claim to the cash sur- 
render value of “right to change” poli- 
cies payable to a wife in states where 
an exemption law exists. Yet Cohen vs. 
Samuels involves neither a policy pay- 
able to a wife nor a state exemption law. 
It is, however, an important leading case 
on the right of a trustee in bankruptcy 
to reach the cash surrender value of poli- 
cies payable to beneficiaries protected by 
no state exemption law. It overrules the 
“proviso theory” which had sprung into 
existence through an erroneous construc- 
tion by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit and 
other courts of certain allusions to the 
proviso clause in section 70a of the 
Bankruptcy Act in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Burlingham vs. 
Crouse, 228 U. S. 459 in 1913. This the- 
ory was to the effect that the trustee 
in bankruptcy derived his entire author- 
ity to reach life insurance policies under 
the proviso clause and not under either 
the power clause or the property clause 
of section 70a of the bankruptcy act, and 
that he took no interest in any policies 
except those payable to the insured, his 
estate or personal representatives. Under 
this theory, the existence of a state ex- 
emption statute was quite immaterial and 
the beneficiaries did not need the pro- 
tection of such a statute, for the trustee 
could not touch their policies in any case. 

The Supreme Court in Cohen vs. Sam- 
uels said that they did not mean by 
their remarks in Burlingham vs. Crouse 
to establish any such theory, and that 
the trustee had the right to collect the 
cash surrender value of the policies in- 
volved (which were payable to certain 
relatives of insured not protected by the 
New York exemption statute). It is ex- 
pressly stated in the Weick, Renaker, 
and Cunningham cases above cited, and 


in Murphy vs. Casey, 150 Minn. 107, 184 
N. W. 783, that Cohen vs. Samuels has 
nothing to do with the question of the 
wife’s rights under an exemption stat- 
ute. Not having a wife’s policy before 
it, the Supreme Court had no occasion 
to consider the strong arguments which 
have convinced so many courts of the 
wife’s right to keep the protection of 
her insurance as against creditors, even 
where the right to change is reserved 
to the insured. 

“Aside from the probability that there 
will be no change of beneficiary,” says 
the- Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth District in In re. Weick (supra), 
“the wife is entitled to the judgment of 
her husband based upon his recognition 
of his duty to her and to his family in 
reference to such change, and not to the 
judgment of a creditor or a trustee in 
bankruptcy.” 

Exemption from Taxation 
In spite of the decision of the Wis- 


(Continued on Page 14) 








To the 
entire’ Insurance Frater- 
nity we extend the ‘“‘Com- 


pliments of the, Season.” 
-_ 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 
225 W. 34th Street 
New York City 














“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 
(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights of all parties intereste 


d 
COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 


























“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue’ 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 
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happiness of its representatives. 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
‘eee 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BBRKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 























THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Quite often the life 





“Don’t Let agent encounters a 
Him Stop prospect who states 
Buying” that he is a believer 


in life insurance but 
has bought all he intends to because his 
other assets, stocks, bonds, real estate 
and other business interests together 
with his present insurance, will net his 
family an ample income. He feels that 
he has reached the stage where life in- 
surance is no longer for him but for 
the other fellow. 

“The New England Pilot” points out 
that he needs additional insurance cov- 
erage aS much as he needs additional 
stocks, bonds, etc. Says the house or- 
gan: “And these, you may be sure, he 
is going to get if he lives. Then why 
not more insurance, especially in view 
of the fact that insurance has certain 
advantages for family use over all other 
forms of property? The argument is 
hard to answer. 

“Of course, in the majority of cases 
the assumption that he does not need 
additional insurance if found, on analysis 
of the estate, to be a mistake. Hence 
the advantage of your being able to 
make such an analysis correctly or else 
persuading him to let a good bank do 


it for you.” 
oe ee 


Graphic salesman- 


Appealing ship is becoming 
To The more prevalent 
Eye among life insurance 


men. Appealing to 

the eye is, in fact, the spirit of the day, 
well exemplified in the wide use of ad- 
vertising. Many experienced life agents 
use graph methods altogether in their 
presentations. All of which leads us 
to recommend the new book, “The Eyes 
Have It,” written by Kenilworth H. 
Mathus of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
The book takes up the various fields 
of life insurance such as business insur- 
ance, income insurance, educational in- 
surance, insurance for young men, insur- 
ance for farmers, etc., and also gives 


Se m 


tips to the agent on methods, personal 
appearance, mental attitude, planning for 
the interview, etc. 

Interesting discussions are augmented 
by a great number of pictures, charts 
and cartoons, many of which are a 
worthy addition to the agent’s equip- 
ment. They tell much more vividly than 
words could the varied uses for life cov- 
erage, and incidentally include many sta- 
tistics which should be of great value 
in presentations. The field covered is 
large; there are several replies to all 
the objections you can think of. There 
is so much in the book, in fact, that 
any life agent cannot help but get at 
least several new ideas which should be 
of advantage to him in his work. 


ee 
It is possible to sell 
Foreign life insurance even 
Language though the prospect 
No Bar does not speak a 


language common to 
the agent, an Aetna Life representative 
shows by a story in the “Life Aetna- 
izer.’” He says: “I recently had an in- 
teresting experience. I called on the 
president of a small food manufacturing 
concern in this city in regard to life in- 
surance. He was already a life policy- 
holder of several years’ standing, and 
my call was for the purpose of trying to 
put additional life coverage on him. 
succeeded in writing him $10,000. I con- 
tinued with my canvassing, and was sur- 
prised to receive a call from my office 
stating that Mr. Benkowski would like 
to have me come back as soon as pos- 
sible. I returned with visions of a $10,- 
000 sale gone wrong. 
“T found him talking very seriously 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 























Bankers Life salesmen. 


Advertising. 


Established 1879 








NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND PROSPECTS! 


In preparation for our Special October “Policy Holders’ 
Month” campaign, the Home Office of this Company mailed 
a total of 95,443 effective Direct Mail Advertising messages 
to as many prospects whose names were furnished by - 


Bankers Life salesmen know the excellent results to be 
obtained through the use of Bankers Life Direct Mail 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY. 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 





with one of his employes. The employe 
was a German who spoke very little 
English, but who appeared to be an in- 
telligent and capable workman employed 
as chief sausage maker. Mr. Benkowski 
introduced me to the German and told 
me he had been talking about life in- 
surance. As I speak no German and 
cannot understand the language, you can 
appreciate my position in this situation. 
Standing before me was a man who 
wanted life insurance, was able to pay 
for it, and was physically qualified, and 
yet I could not sell it. Mr. Benkowski 
came to the rescue and translated what 
I told him to say to the German, and 
vice versa. The application was duly 
signed. I made arrangements for him to 
be examined by a German speaking doc- 
tor. I was greatly surprised to have 
him put in his appearance with his wife, 
who explained to the doctor that she also 
wanted a policy. They had both been 
previously insured in Germany, and were 
looking for an insurance agent.” 
ea 


In his recent ad- 


Facing dress before the life 
A Business presidents’ associ- 
Crisis ation convention, 


George L. Williams, 
chairman of the board and vice-president 
of the Union Central Life, cited some 
interesting and varied uses for life poli- 
cies. He said that it is one of the dis- 
tinctions of life insurance that its in- 
cidental benefits may serve as useful and 
important a purpose as its principal ob- 
ject of providing indemnity for death. 
Among the cases he cited illustrating 
this was the following: 

Thirty years ago, when life insurance 
was first being used for business pur- 
poses, the president of a newly-formed 
corporation was insured for $100,000 un- 
der a twenty-year endowment policy to 
secure an issue of twenty-year bonds. 
Ten years later the company was faced 
by a financial crisis and was in extreme 
need of immediate cash funds. It lacked 
the collateral that would have been re- 
quired for a loan. A public admission 
of the need for additional funds would 
have been undesirable in the extreme, 
and precluded the possibility of re-fi- 
nancing by the sale of ‘bonds or notes. 
The officers of the company were nearly 
desperate over the situation when their 
bookkeeper reminded them that they had 
only to ask the life insurance company 
to obtain a loan of $40,000 on the se- 


curity of their president’s policy, and 
without the slightest publicity. The loan 
was promptly made and easily tided the 
company over its monetary embarrass- 
ment. 

We 


Three minute ip- 


Believes ° terviews that bring 
In Short results feature the 
Interviews sales technique of 


P. G. Cosby, Jr., an 
agent of the Provident Mutual in Lynch- 
burg, Va. He claims he can’t use a 
standardized canvass because he says the 
man who will stand still long enouzh to 
hear it isn’t earning enough money to 
buy it. Recently he recognized the need 
of more and shorter interviews. Here 
is how one man says it works: 

“This man Cosby comes in and says 
kinda confidentially he wants to submit a 
proposition of life insurance for your 
consideration. To do this, he wants to 
know your date of birth and some things 
about your family. He comes back ina 
day or two with a written proposition 
which you can consider later. Then he 
asks whether you can get it and the 
only way to tell is to be examined. Then 
he comes back again and almost before 
you know it he has closed you up for a 
policy. He certainly is the smoothest 
working insurance man I have ever seen. 











A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 

















A 


size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 














“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 


success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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McLain and Goecke 
Made Vice-Presidents 


GUARDIAN LIFE PROMOTIONS 





J, E. Lockwood Assistant to Agency 
Vice-President; Rob’t McDowell Heads 
Mortgage Divisions; Their Careers 





The Guardian Life announced some 
promotions this week. 

James A. McLain has been elected 
agency vice-president of the Guardian 
Life; and F. A. Goecke second vice- 
president and secretary. F. F. Weiden- 
borner has been elevated to superinten- 
dent of agencies; J. E. Lockwood has 
been made assistant to the agency vice- 
president; and Robert McDowell be- 
comes head of the mortgage department. 

One of the brightest and ablest of the 
production executives Mr. McLain went 
into life insurance as an agent after 
leaving college. 

When the first class in life insurance 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
was organized he enrolled as a member. 
Upon graduation, in 1920, he joined the 
home office agency staff of the Guardian 
as agency assistant. Promotion to the 
post of assistant superintendent of agen- 


‘ cies followed in 1924, and a year later 


he was appointed inspector of agencies. 

On January 1, 1928, Mr. McLain was 

elevated to superintendent of agencies. 
Other Careers 


Fred A. Goecke has been with the 
Guardian thirty-four years, serving 
under the four presidents who have 
headed the Guardian in its seventy years 
of existence. For the past three dec- 
ades he has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s claim department. 

Two years ago Frank F. Weidenbor- 
ner, Jr., was made assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. After leaving the Uni- 
versity ot Michigan he came to New 
York, engaged in business, entered the 
World War, and in 1919 became a life 
man. In 1920 he was graduated from 
the life course at Carnegie Tech. He 
Joined the Guardian in 1924. 

Joseph E. Lockwood is a graduate of 
the Wharton School of Finance, U. of 
P. He became an agent in New York. 
In 1920 he took the Carnegie Tech. 
course in life insurance and two years 
later was appointed supervisor of the 
Guardian’s agency in Cleveland. For sev- 
eral years he was general agent at Kan- 
sas City. In 1926 he was made manager 
of the Guardian’s Boston agency. In 
October, 1928, he went to the home of- 
oe as assistant superintendent of agen- 

Robert McDowell joined the Guardian 
as an office boy. In 1900 he was as- 
signed to the mortgage department. He 

as charge of the investggating and ac- 

Counting in connection with the com- 
Pany’s mortgage loans. 





RECEIVER FOR PEOPLES LIFE 


Plans of J. D. De Buchananne, the 
new president, Paul F. Temple, the new 
Secretary and treasurer, and other offi- 
cers of the Peoples Life of Chicago to 
etre its business in the Mississippi 
i alley Life of St. Louis, were indefinite- 
y halted last week when Judge William 
J. Lindsay ordered the company into re- 
C€ivership. 





BOOK BY WALTER CLUFF 


Walter Cluff is author of a book, “Life 
ouderwriting Efficiency,” published by 
€ Insurance Field.” The book pre- 
sents in permanent form the series of 
articles which appeared in that paper un- 
er the title, “Course of Study in Life 
jeder writing Efficiency.” The author 
d in charge of the Kansas City Life’s 
partment of instruction and was a per- 
Sonal producer before starting in insur- 
ance educational work. 


CANADA LIFE INVESTMENTS 





President Leighton McCarthy Says $26,- 
000,000 Has Been Invested in Past 
Eleven Months 


During the past eleven months the 
Canada Life has purchased securities and 
made mortgage loans to the amount of 
$26,000,000, according to a statement by 
President Leighton McCarthy. 

This money has been invested prin- 
cipally in bonds, preferred stocks and 
mortgages, the amount of $11,250,000 be- 
ing invested in bond; $4,200,000 in pre- 
ferred stocks, and $10,500,000 in first 
mortgages on real estate. The Canada 
Life has less than 2% of its assets in- 
vested in common stocks. 

Nearly 2,500 individual mortgage loans 
have been made, about ten each work- 
ing day of the year, which means that 
a widespread use has been made of the 
money in the establishing of homes and 
the developing of agricultural industry, 
which are the two chief outlets for this 
company’s mortgage funds. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life announces the 
appointment of Edward C. McDonald as 
an assistant secretary and the following 
as assistant medical directors: Dr. Ed- 
mund W. Wilson, Dr. A. Burton Wilkes 
and Dr. Charles C. Berwick. 





dential. 


110 Fulton St. 





WANTED 


Manager, Brokerage Dept., for Non-Par General 
Agency, handling Life, Accident and Group. Must 
have previous experience soliciting lines from Brokers. 


Give full details, salary required. Absolutely confi- 
Box 1131 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York, N. Y. 








$2,000,000 BALTIMORE GROUP 

The Friend L. Wells agency of the 
Aetna Life, Baltimore, has written a $2,- 
000,000 group on the employes of the 
Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


Samuel P. Phillips of Philadelphia has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Continental Life of St. Louis. In his 
first two weeks with the company he 
produced $30,000 of new business. 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 

















N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Twenty Million... 
twenty-four years to reach the 
first hundred million... The 
Company to date in 1929 is 35% 
ahead of its paid-for production 
over the same period last year! 


It took 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PREsIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 


$1,220,000,000.00 
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Tyrrell Reviews 1929; 
Optimistic About 1930 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF YEAR 

Adoption of Disability ; Loan Increases; 
Low Price Forms; Section 97 Amend- 
ments; Death of Fiske, Butler, Appel 





In his annual review of life insurance 
prepared for the insurance press Henry 
F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual, says the outstand- 
ing feature of the business for 1929 was 


volume. 
American life companies at the present 
This indicates that the 


The average policy in force in 


time is $2,400. 





HENRY F. TYRRELL 


great bulk of such protection is held by 
men of small means. 
that the 
gets the less life insurance he carries in 


“It seems wealthier a man 
proportion to his general assets,” said 
Mr. Tyrrell. “The bulk of American life 
insurance is held by men who invest a 
big proportion of their available assets 
in life insurance. American life insur- 
ance, therefore, is taken as a means of 
protection by the poor man rather than 
the rich, and, consequently, the bigger 
the volume the better it will be for the 
rank and file, who, after all, are the 
backbone of this nation.” 

The next most important development 
of the year was the adoption of uniform 
disability regulations by the commission- 
ers’ convention meeting in Toronto. The 
amendments to Section 97, aimed to 
check extravagance in life insurance ad- 
ministration, also ranks high in impor- 
tance. The recognition of the American 
Men Table as a minimum standard of 
valuation was included in these amend- 
ments. 

Recent Policy Loans 


Mr. Tyrrell next takes up the stock 
market crash, which leads to the subject 
of policy loans. The average daily policy 
loan output of one company was $73,000, 
while the market was at its high peaks. 
On October 31, 1929, it placed more than 
$620,000 of such loans, its average for 
November. being ‘$400,000 a day. Continu- 
ing Mr. Tyrrell said: 

“The first thought in reading about 
this wholesale borrowing on policies nat- 
urally goes to the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Men must have been in dire ex- 
tremities to borrow so heavily on their 
life policies. True. But on the other 
hand there is the thought that those poli- 
cies were property on which they could 
borrow. 

“The break in the stock market opened 
the eyes of many so-called investors to 
the fact that there is ‘fools’ gold’ in the 
financial world as well as in the mining 
world, and it would seem that it had 


also shown these same dauntless-spirits—- 





right man. 


organizing. 


Box 


110 Fulton St. 3: 





SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES WANTED 


A prominent eastern company has a staff position open for a sub- 
stantial man of successful life insurance experience. 
to do organization and supervisory work and to travel most of the time. 
This is a Home Office connection and offers a promising future for the 


Let your reply tell the full story of your qualifications, age, educa- 
tion, references and your experience in life insurance selling and 


1130 
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He will be required 


22 New York, N. Y. 








that in their life insurance policies they 
have really and truly a species of prop- 
erty which may save them from financial 
ruin when all else has failed. 

“Will this unusual borrowing have a 
tendency to increase lapses? Possibly; 
but the loss consequently sustained will 
be more than compensated by the extra 
volume placeable by proper use of the 
condition as a sales argument. There 
never was a time in all the history of 
life insurance when service and value 
could be so forcefully stressed as at the 
present moment. 

“Of incidental importance in this stock 
market situation is the effect it may 
have on investments of life insurance 
companies. There have been those in 
official state and company positions who 
have openly advocated legal permission 
for life insurance companies to invest 
their funds in well selected stocks of well 
managed corporations, on the theory that 
this would advance the best interests of 
the public through greater opportunity 


for new construction and general expan- 
sion. 


“This suggestion is appealing, and it 
may have been potent except for the 
crash. The fact is that the billions of 


dollars of policyholders’ trust funds held 
by the life insurance companies of ‘the 
United States were preserved intact, and 
no doubt of their security is entertained. 
What future exigencies may demand for 
the investment of life insurance funds in 
stocks are left for time and the event.” 

As relating to the technic of the busi- 
ness, the introduction of new forms of 
low priced, long term policies in 1929 
may be noted; the issuance of juvenile 
policies by various companies; the adop- 
tion of preferred risk, five thousand dol- 
lar special policies; progress in methods 
of educating and training life underwrit- 
ers notably evidenced by the American 
College of Life Underwriters; the 
growth of the life insurance trust idea; 
the vindication of the investment hold- 











L. these days of stress 


Life Insurance is the Safest Investment 





settlement of your equities. 


further payment. 


used to tide you over. 


and family security. 


A mutual com- 
pany returning 
annual dividends, 
and offering a 
policy for every 
need. 








S- 


Ideal Savings and Investment Plan for Average Person 


If you are unable to complete payments, you receive a fair 


Should you be permanently disabled, you receive a definite 
income regularly, and your insurance is continued without 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be . 


Your beneficiary will receive in full the amount you have 
decided upon, no matter how few payments you have made. 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and invest- 
ment plan, is giving financial independence. From the view- 
point of availability for every individual, safety and perma- 
nent value, certainty of return, easily carried cost, and control 
by the investor,—it is a solid rock on which to build personal 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 




















ings of American life insurance compa- 
nies, and the recognition and endorse- 
ment of life insurance by President Hoo- 
ver at the Washington convention of life 
underwriters—all are features of the 
year. 

During the year he saw evidences of a 
decline in assessment life insurance evi- 
denced by the adoption of the legal re- 
serve plan by several of the larger as- 
sessment associations. “The year also 
saw increased activity in buying and sell- 
ing companies by persons interested in 
financial gain,’ was a comment by Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

Group Insurance Comment 

In discussing group insurance Mr. Tyr- 
rell noted that more than $80,000,000 was 
paid out on group policies in 1929 to 
about 50,000 workers, “but the full force 
and effect of this statement is mitigated 
by the circumstances that whereas the 
so-called Ordinary business of the coun- 
try increased between 8 to 10% in 1929 
there was an estimated decrease in the 
issuance of group insurance of about 15% 
during the year.” 

Of deaths during the year he men- 
tioned Haley Fiske, president of the 
Metropolitan; Louis F. Butler, president 
of the Travelers; and Daniel F. Appel, 
president of the New England Mutual. 
In discussing life insurance personalities 
he mentioned the election of Frederick 
H. Ecker as president of the Metropoli- 
tan; of Calvin Coolidge as a director of 
the New York Life; of Byron K. Elliott 
as general counsel and secretary of the 
American Life Convention; of S. T. 
Whatley as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
also noted the resignation of Joseph But- 
ton as commissioner of Virginia. 

Looking into the future he made these 
comments: 

“A pressing question involves prepar- 
ing laws governing the investment of 
life insurance companies; ways and 
means for better education and training 
of agents; further consideration of insti- 
tutional advertising plans; and relation- 
ship of radio broadcasting ‘to the busi- 
ness; probable effect of aviation on life 
insurance; and a better understanding 
of customer relationship.” He is opti- 
mistic about 1930. 





HARRY YARIN PROMOTED 





Now Superintendent of Agencies of 
Judea Life; Described by Judge Strahl 
as Executive of Dynamic Energy 

Harry Yarin, who has been with the 
Judea Life since its inception as assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies, has won 
a well deserved promotion to superinten- 
dent of agencies. Mr. Yarin has been 
in the business for about eight years, 
starting with the Joseph Bookstaver 
agency of the Travelers. His knowledge 
of the production end of life insurance 
has been invaluable to the Judea. 

At the Long Branch, N. J., convet- 
tion of the company last summer Mr. 
Yarin came in for considerable praise, 
making one of the most interesting talks 
of the meeting and handling all of the 
work incidental to the preparation of the 
program and the smooth running of the 
convention. While at Long Branch he 
demonstrated his ability by selling the 
proprietor of the hotel $25,000 0! insur 
ance cold canvass and later tackled the 
mayor of the city.’ 

Judge Jacob S. Strahl, president of the 
Judea, paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Yarin at a recent meeting of the Judeas 
Victory Club by describing him “as 4? 
executive of dynamic energy and tare 
ability.” 





NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS 
Two new agencies of the iuitable 


Society will be opened January 1 in Phir 
adelphia -in the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust building. Maurice H. ‘\litmick 


who has been with the company sinc 
1924, and who formerly manage! the * 
B. Levy agency in Philadelphia, will tax¢ 
charge of one, while the other will »° 
managed by Newton B. Missell, formetY 
assistant manager of the Taylor agency: 
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Nebraska Also Bars 
Single Premium Policy 


FOLLOWS NEW YORK RULING 





Commissioner Lloyd Dort Says Such 
Contracts Contain No “Life 
Contingencies” 





The Nebraska insurance department 
follows Superintendent Albert Conway 
in refusing approval to single premium 
annuity policy forms, Commissioner 
Lloyd Dort notifying the companies to 
that effect in a letter in which he says: 

“A number of companies have submit- 
ted policy forms, of which the above is 
descriptive, to this department for ap- 
proval. After careful consideration we 
have decided not to approve forms of the 
above nature for issuance or delivery in 
this state. 

“In reaching our conclusion in this 
matter, we are assuming that the articles 
of incorporation or charters of life in- 
surance companies limit their transac- 
tions to writing risks involving life con- 
tingencies. In contracts such as those 
under consideration, we find no life con- 
tingencies. We are of the opinion that 
the powers of life insurance companies 
are restricted by their articles of incor- 
poration or charters to the powers there- 
in provided, and to such other powers as 
are incidentally necessary to carry the 
general powers into effect. 

“It appears necessary, therefore, that 
any contract written by a life insurance 
company shall be based upon life contin- 
gencies. We find in the submitted forms 
no such contingencies. It is true that in 
some instances it has been sought to 
place a life contingency into the contract 
by virtue of two distinct or separate 
contracts: one involving the purchase of 
life insurance, and the other the pur- 
chase of a life annuity. We find, how- 
ever, that the authorities construe such 
Separate contracts as one contract, de- 
signed to effect the intent of the parties 
to the same end, as though included in 
a single contract. Since such contracts 
are thus construed to be a single con- 
tract, we do not believe it is permissible 
to allow the indirect accomplishment of 
that which could not be directly accom- 
plished. 

“In this connection we desire to call to 
your attention that a like conclusion has 
been reached by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York, where a hearing was 
held at which many interested companies 
were represented, and the matter thor- 
oughly considered.” 





JOIN O'CONNELL AGENCY 





Thomas J. Crowe and Abraham Zeifman 
Affiliated with Fidelity Mutual 
Brooklyn Agency 


The Charles O’Connell agency of the 


Fidelity Mutual Life in Brooklyn has 
Fecent'y added several new men, includ- 
ing Thomas J. Crowe, formerly broker- 


age supervisor of the Baldwin agency of 
the Now England Mutual. 

Abraham Zeifman of Great Neck, Long 
Island, recently left the medical profes- 
sion to join the Fidelity, and within 
twenty-four hours after receiving his 
State license and agent’s contract wrote 
his first application for a considerably 
arge amount. He is the second man to 
fave the medical profession and enter 


ife insurance work with the O’Connell 
agency, 











Trusts. 














30 YEARS WITH METROPOLITAN 

George W. Bahlke, manager of the 
Homewood district, Baltimore, for the 
Metropolitan Life, was guest of honor 


at a banquet in Baltimore recently. More 
than three hundred attended in honor 
of his anniversary. 





Earl Ellis has been appointed agency 
supervisor for the J. D. Lively agency 
of the John Hancock at St. Louis. 














CONSERVING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS of Life Insurance in force 
is striking evidence of the important part Life Insurance 


Companies take in the creation of estates. 


When any part of this great sum becomes due and pay- 
able through the maturity of a Life Insurance Policy, proper 


handling of these funds is most important. 


By cooperation between Life Insurance Companies and 
Trust Companies, these funds may be properly conserved for 


the beneficiaries through the creation of Life Insurance 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


























MANAGER AT LITTLE ROCK 

The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
appointed Henry F. Schilling general 
agent at Little Rock, Ark. He joins the 
company after a long period of service 
with the New York Life. Before en- 
tering life insurance he was connected 
with the Arkmo Lumber Co., which has 
many branches in Arkansas. 


TO BE EL PASO MANAGER 


Arthur L. McKnight, formerly gener- 
al agent for the Aetna Life in St. Louis 
and president of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance General Agents 
and Managers, will shortly assume his 
new post as general agent for the Aetna 
Life at El Paso, Texas. He was given 


a dinner by the managers’ association 
last week. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





a 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. scttics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 








420 Lexington Ave.— LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Estimated Production 
of N. Y. Offices in 1929 


IVES & MYRICK 47 MILLIONS 





Chas. B. Knight, $43,000,000; R. H. 
Keffer, $39,000,000; What Some Other 
General Agencies Did 





The Eastern Underwriter this week 
obtained estimates of the paid produc- 
tion for 1929 of some of the leading 
agencies in the city. It looks as if 
Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, will lead 
with $47,000,000. Charles B. Knight, 
Union Central, will be second with $43,- 
000,000. Some of the other figures given 
to this paper follow: 

R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life......... $ 39,000,000 
J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual...... 38,000,000 


Beers & DeLong, Mutual Benefit.. 34,000,000 
George H. Kederick Agencies, New 

, oe ey ees fe oe 33,200,000 
(Main Kederick office $13,000,000) 
Peter M. Fraser, Conn. Mutual.... 28,000,000 
P. R. Garrison, Prudential ....... 25,000,000 
John C. McNamara, Guardian Life. 23,000,000 


Chas. H. Kederick, N. Y. Life.... 21,000,000 
Johnson & Higgins, Prudential and 

ens co oa he kas ak pao or hehe ew 21,000,000 
Keane-Patterson, Mass. Mutual.... 20,000,000 
T. R. Fell, Mass. Mutual.......... 20,000,000 
Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gu- 

deon, Connecticut Gen. ......... 18,500,000 
Martin T. Ford, Equitable......... 15,000,000 
Johnston & Collins, Travelers...... 15,000,000 

arry Gardiner, John Hancock.... 14,000,000 
Prosser & Homans, Equitable.... 13,500,000 


Frank W. Adams, Mutual......... 
Herman Robinson, Travelers ...... 


12,500,000 
12,000,000 


J. D. Bookstaver, Travelers....... 12,000,000 
W. J. Dunsmore, Equitable........ 11,500,000 
J. J. Wilson, Equitable............ 11,500,000 
J. T. Haviland, Equitable ........ 11,000,000 
Wells & Connell, Provident...... 10,500,000 
A. Rosenstein, Equitable .......... 10,500,000 
James Rubens, Equitable ......... 10,500,000 
i. A. Lewis, Bouitable ......cs0.. 10,590,000 
A. Bleetstein, Equitable .......... 10,000,000 
Sam Karsch, Equitable ........... 10,000,000 
John M. Riehle, Equitable ........ 9,000,000 
Klinger & Probstein, Travelers.... 9,000,000 
Allen & Schmidt, New Eng. Mutual 9,000,000 
McWilliam & Hyde, Penn Mutual.. 7,700,000 
Frank W. Pennell, State Mutual... 7,250,000 
Louis Reichert, Travelers.......... 7,000,000 
W. F. Atkinson, N’western Mutual 6,900,000 
Sisley & Brinkerhoff, Travelers.... 6,000,000 
Robbins & Simons, Home Life.... 6,000,000 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser, National 

POS ee eee Pre rere 6,000,000 
Hoey & Ellison, Equitable of Iowa 5,500,000 
Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual... 5,500,000 
J. E. Flanigan, Bankers Life of Iowa 5,000,000 
Iarry Gray, Conn. Mutual-......i 5,000,000 
Donald Sinclair, Metropolitan re 5,000,000 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual. 3,500,000 
John A. McNulty, Prudential (seven 

SEED Cede issankaessoeee ees 2,750,000 
John Scott, Home Life, Brooklyn.. 2,500,000 
James P, Graham, Jr., Aetna Life 

Ct EEE eee yar 2,000,000 
The Lane Agency, Home Life (five 

ENED ncvcntsedessvivecssnacs 1,500,000 
Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire Life 

COPPER: SRDERS) scion cn sc nze sess 1,500,000 





THE BEHA RULING 





What Former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Said Relative to Changing of 
Life Insurance Policies 
The Eastern Underwriter is frequent- 
ly asked for a copy of the ruling 
made by Superintendent Beha regarding 
changing policies. Undoubtedly, it is one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
statements that Mr. Beha made while 
in office. Because of the continued in- 
terest in this ruling The Eastern Under- 
writer is reprinting it -herewith. The 
ruling was made in a letter to Mellen, 
Hanmer & Co., New York insurance 

agents, dated February 3, 1927: 

“Fairness to the policyholder, who has 
paid the acquisition expense on the pre- 
miums of a limited payment or endow- 
ment policy, requires that any change 
from such a policy should be to the larg- 
est amount of ordinary life insurance 
that the premium he is paying would 
purchase in the company issuing the ori- 
ginal policy.” 





ZACHER AND SMITH ELECTED 


At the meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents recently 
George W. Smith, newly elected pres- 
ident of the New England Mutual Life, 
was elected to the executive committee 
to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Daniel F. Appel. L. Edmund Zacher, 
president of the Travelers, likewise was 
elected to the executive committee to 
succeed the late Louis F. Butler. 





—, 
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Educational and Helpful 


The trained man is superior to the untrained. We believe 
this; experience and figures prove it. 


The Seventh Educational Conference for qualified new 
agents has just come to a most successful close. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


Over 83 years in Business 


1929 























Boston Life Figures 








The estimated paid production 1929 of 
Boston life offices follows: 

Metropolitan, Ordinary Division, Harry Kay, 
$38,000,000. 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, $18,500,000. 

Travelers (two offices), $13,500,000. 


Merle & Summers, New England Mutual, 
$13,000,000. 


Mutual, Paul S. Burns, nearly $9,000,000. 
Massachusetts Mutual, $7,750,000. 
Aetna Life (two offices), $7,500,000. 


Mutual Benefit, DeGroat agency, $7,000,000. 

A. H. Curtis, New England, $6,500,000. 

Penn Mutual, Stanford Wright, $5,250,000. 

Connecticut Mutual, Kenney agency, $4,- 
250,000. 

Connecticut General, $3,333,000. 

Provident Mutual, $3,500,000. 


The New York Life division under 
Alexander Brown paid for $41,000,000 in 
New England and Maritime Provinces. 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OUT 

The bound volume of the proceedings 
of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention which was 


held in Cincinnati in October is being 
sent out to members. 








Three “65” Contracts 
For Today’s New Requirements 


To furnish adequate coverage early in life 
—our new Convertible to 65, providing low 
cost protection throughout the productive 
period and convertible on favorable terms. 


To permit a substantial addition to the 
estate before the economic dead line is 
reached—our life full paid at 65. 


To provide for retirement under the same 
contract that protects dependents—our income 


at 65 contract. 


Full disability protection. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion 


in Force 





Company 1929 Figures 





Some estimates of 1929 production fol- 
low: 









weatia MSRUSE 6.6.ccs.a occ cunt ve $ 57,000,000 
Amoeritin> Céntiat cs ei ee cw 45,500,000 
American Life, Detroit ............ 15,500,000 
PREMIG SRIEO Vin ii Cs ssiw bgp 5 igs c\« ee oeta as 31,000,000 
PROMOTS -TUMMOIRE SC... s hancséc co veises 27,500,000 
PeOrRate EMO 6 os eek SIRES 31,000,000 
Connecticut General ....<.:500.0003% 266,000,000 
Connecticut Mutual .............. 132,000,000 
Bawitu ble: SOCRty cc vis-adiers aside paces 825,000,000 
Equitable. of owas vice vic cts cccs 89,000,000 
Pree eia Chile ys s:d ashes Loa cee 36,500,000 
ERNE SEUUE: osc an Sa Od okie ba eae 6,500,000 
SE EAE Kean cade teed ierklewks 63,000,000 
Mmmtinhe: City EMO «icc 555 iF Co es 100,000,000 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. ......... 97,500,000 
ENBCOMNE VN AUIONES 5 250-8 he che hemes 215,000,000 
Miasta Ee Abo Ok ioc see oeslne's 18,000,000 
Mutual BesseGt: oo. c6c0s.ceca cecv'e se 232,000,000 
National Life of the U. S. A..... 36,000,000 
National Ele Gl Vite. occ ccs maes 75,000,000 
New England Mutual . 139,000,000 
Northwestern Mutual . 380,000,000 
Phoenix Mutual .... 80,900,000 


Provident Mutual ..... 122,000,000 


Security Mutual Life . 22,500,000 
State Life, Indianapolis .. . 40,000,000 
EMRE “CORR TOIN oo crn ain ond acekeiovs - 185,000,000 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 13,500,000 
United Life & Accident...... 10,000,000 
United States Life ....... 6,750,000 
Volunteer State Life ............. 14,000,000 
‘West Const: Uitte (3.2%. ogress icules 0's 27,000,000 





Merger M anagement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
advocates of consolidated management, 
and they say this unbalanced condition 
in administration can be corrected un- 
der centralized control with outstanding 
executives in charge of each department 
of the holding company. Under this 
plan, it is explained, underwriting, ac- 
tuarial, financial and medical control 
would actually center in the chief execu- 
tives for those departments in the hold- 
ing company. 

Watching Moss Group 

Another group which may soon be 
found active in this field of consolidated 
management of life companies is headed 
by the Moss brothers of New Orleans, 
W. Irving and Mike M. Moss. W. Irv- 
ing is president of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Co., which includes in its group a 
number of casualty companies, fire com- 
panies and, the Detroit Life. The group 
has grown rapidly in assets and other- 
wise, and its future operations will be 
watched with interest. Asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter regarding future 
operations, President Moss wired this 
paper: “Any contemplated program of 
ours has not developed sufficiently for 
announcement at this time.” 

The Associated Life Companies, Inc, 
has an authorized capital of $22,000, 
and starts with a paid-in capital of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. It is expected 
that other southern life companies will 
be brought under the Rogers Caldwell 
aegis from time to time. 





BUYS SHENANDOAH LIFE 

The Associated Life Companies, Inc, 
the holding company which is controlled 
by the Rogers Caldwell interests, has 
purchased the majority stock of the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va, 
which Robert H. Angell is president and 
principal stockholder. } 

The Associated Life Compares, Inc. 
has as president Carey G. Arnett, pres 
dent of the Intersouthern Life of Lows 
ville. 


RULES ON WOODMEN RATES 


Illinois Supreme Court Holds That Re- 
vision of Rates Is Remedy for 


Situation i 
_. The Illinois Supreme Court has _ 
in connection with the suits browgie 
the Illinois members of the Moe 


Woodmen contesting the new rates that 
“there can be no classification of mem 
bers in fraternal beneficiary societies be- 
tween those who are’ paying adequate 
and those who were paying inadeawate 
rates. Such a situation is no! co 
plated in such organizations and we 
exists the remedy for it is not DY clas 
fication but by revision of rates. 


In 
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In Hospital Two Hours, 
Actuary Morris Dies 


FINE FIGURE IN THE BUSINESS 





Had Unsuccessful Emergency Operation; 
Many Actuaries Attend Funeral 
in Hartford 





Edward B. Morris, actuary of the 
Travelers, a powerful figure physically 
and mentally one of the best of the 
country’s life insurance actuaries, little 
thought as he read a page story in The 
Eastern Underwriter a fortnight ago 
about the sudden deaths of well-known 
men in their prime, that he would be 
one of the next to go. The story was 
headed, “Here Today and Gone Tomor- 
row.” 

Mr. Morris had been in New York dur- 
ing insurance week at the Hotel Astor. 
From an insurance standpoint he cer- 
tainly looked like a splendid risk. Re- 
turning to Hartford he became ill last 


Wednesday night; was taken to the 
Hartford Hospital at 2 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning; underwent an emergency 
operation for acute gall bladder trouble; 
and died at 4 o’clock. Following the death 
of President Butler the sudden passing 
of another prominent figure in the com- 
pany was a shock to the Travelers or- 
ganization. Many of the executives had 
been on terms of intimate friendship 
with him for many years, one of these 
being Colonel James L. Howard, vice- 
president, who had plaved football with 
him on a Hartford high school team. 


Many Actuaries at Funeral 


The funeral was on Saturday at the 
South Congregational Church, Hartford. 
Among the honorary pallbearers, in ad- 
dition to Travelers officers, were Henry 
Moir, U. S. Life; E. E. Cammack, Aetna 
Life; James D. Craig, Metropolitan Life; 
John G. Parker, Imperial Life; Alexan- 
der Maclean, Massachusetts Mutual; 
John M. Laird, Connecticut General, and 
Lawrence M. Cathles, North American 
Re. Mr. Cathles could not attend the 
funeral as he was recovering from an 
attack of bronchitis. Among the active 
pallbearers was Mayor Walter E. Bat- 
— a former officer of the Travelers 

ire, 

Born in Hartford 

Mr. Morris was born in Hartford 
August 16, 1875, the son of John E. Mor- 
Tis, formerly secretary of the Travelers, 
and Mary (Felt) Morris. He was a 
nephew of Levi L. Felt, formerly comp- 
troller of the company, and a direct de- 
Scendant of Edward Morris, one of the 
first settlers of Roxbury, Mass. On the 


Scendant of the early settlers of Massa- 
chusetts, many of whom were promi- 
nent in the history of the New England 
colonies. 

After his graduation from the public 
Schools of Hartford Mr. Morris entered 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, 
Where he was graduated in 1897 with the 
degree of Ph.B. He was also a member 
of the freshman football team. The fol- 
lowing year he became connected with 
the Travelers, his thirtieth anniversary 
occurring on September 12, last year. He 
was named assistant actuary of the life 
department in 1906, and in 1914 became 
actuary, 

Prominent in Actuarial Work 


_ Mr. Morris had long been prominent 
m actuarial and _ statistical circles 
throughout the country and was a mem- 
er of numerous actuarial societies, scien- 
tific and mathematical organizations. He 
Was vice-president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society of America and 
the Royal Statistical Society of London, 
England. 

€ was a member of the American 
Statistical Association, the American 


Mathematical Society, Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, the. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Royal Economic 
Society, Permanent Committee of Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries, the Am- 
erican Economic Association and Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 


Wrote Many Articles 


In his position as actuary of the Trav- 
elers, Mr. Morris took an active part in 
insurance matters. He also was a mem- 














EDWARD B. MORRIS 


ber of the permanent committee on in- 
surance legislation of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, and of the commit- 
tee on Group Mortality of the Group 
Insurance Association. 

He was a frequent contributor to the 
actuarial literature of the insurance busi- 
ness and also frequently wrote articles of 
a more general character for the insur- 
ance press. Among the numerous papers 
which he wrote on the technical side of 
insurance were “Mortality Experience 
of Yale Graduates, 1792-1901,” “Sub- 
standard Insurance,” “Group Insurance 
and its Possible Development,” “Some 
New Problems Affecting Life Insurance” 
and “Suggestions Affecting the Financial 
Statements of Life Insurance Compa- 
nies.” 

Active Club Member 


Mr. Morris was a member of many 
clubs, associations and societies besides 
those incident to his professional activi- 
ties as actuary of the Travelers. Among 
these were the Hartford Yale Alumni 
Association, Delta Phi Fraternity, St. El- 
mo Society of Sheffield Scientific School, 
Connecticut Historical Society, Yale En- 
gineering Association, Yale Club of New 
York City, Sons of Veterans, Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Hartford, Hartford 
Curling Club, University Club of Hart- 
ford, Lions Club, Hartford Golf Club, 
The Hartford Club, Connecticut Golf As- 
sociation and Wampanoag Country Club. 
In several of these clubs and associa- 
tions he had served as an Officer. 

He was married to Miss Martha V. 
King of Hartford on June 5, 1909. Be- 
sides his wife, he leaves two daughters, 
Miss Martha Bontecou Morris and Miss 
Ann Josephine Morris, and a_ brother, 
John Felt Morris, of the Hartford Con- 
necticut Trust Co. 


As Seen by Actuaries 


Among actuaries the passing of Mr. 
Morris was heard with extreme regret. 

“His popularity was general among his 
fellows,” said James D. Craig, actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life. “He was a 
fine fellow in every sense of the word 
and entirely unselfish. Any problem the 
solution of which would help the business 
could enchain his interest. He succeed- 
ed Hiram J. Messenger as actuary of 
the Travelers, and his advice and counsel 
were always welcomed by the actuarial 
profession.” 











‘THRIFT MUST BE SOLD 


In this age of installment buying the role of the life 
underwriter has assumed new importance. He stands 
alone as the only real salesman of thrift. We are 
urging every member of our agency force to make an 
extra effort on Life Insurance Day, Wednesday, 


January 22, to perform some special act of thrift selling. 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


Home Office Concord, New Hampshire 














Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 


























FAVORABLY KNOWN 

From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 

the Union Mutual is known as— 

The Friendly Maine Company 
A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Incorporated 1848 
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G. P. Williams Retires; 
Fifty Years With Pru. 


IS GIVEN A DIAMOND LOCKET 


Former Assistant Secretary Will Devote 
His Leisure to Hunting, Trap 
Shooting and Travel 


Assistant Secretary George P. Wil- 
liams, for fifty years a member of the 
Home Office staff of The Prudential, re- 
cently retired. He is the first of the 
Home office veterans to complete this 
long term of service. 

Mr. Williams plans to spend his years 
of retirement in the indulging of hobbies. 
He will travel, do some hunting and trap 
shooting, work in a well-equipped shop 
he has provided for himself and even 


G. P. WILLIAMS 


. do a little resting on occasion. His 
home is at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
This Prudential veteran has seen his 
company grow from a small and strug- 
gling experiment to the enviable position 
it now occupies, and he has played a 
prominent role in this development. 


Retirement Scene 


On the day of his retirement he was 
summoned to the office of Edward D. 
Duffield, president of The Prudential, 
where he found all of the company ex- 
ecutives and junior officers awaiting him. 
There was an address of felicitation by 
Mr. Duffield, who presented the veteran 
with a diamond locket and a certificate 
of membership in Class “J” of The Pru- 
dential Old Guard, and a response by Mr. 
Williams in which he spoke feelingly of 
the satisfaction he had derived from his 
work and associations as a Prudential 
man. 

Throughout the day there was a con- 
stant stream of visitors at the veteran’s 
office, his home office colleagues calling 
to wish him Godspeed. It was noticeable 
that many of these were younger men 
and women workers, in the development 
of whom he has always taken a keen in- 
terest. 





NEW JOHN HANCOCK MANAGER 


A. R. Rucks Appointed General Agent 
at Nashville With Jurisdiction Over 
Middle Tennessee Counties 

A. R. Rucks has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the John Hancock at 
Nashville, Tenn., with territory covering 
the middle section of the state. He has 
been prominently connected with the 
life insurance business in Nashville for 
some years and is well known in busi- 
ness circles of that section. 

Mr. Rucks is a native of Alabama and 
a graduate of Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege. His agency’s headquarters will be 
located in the Bennie-Dillon building. 


CRISWELL WITH U. S. LIFE 


Clinton F. Criswell Made Western Su- 
pervisor of Agencies of United 
States Life 


The United States Life has appointed 
Clinton F. Criswell western supervisor 
of agencies, operating chiefly in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. For the past ten 
years Mr. Criswell has been manager 
for two life underwriters’ organizations. 
first in, Cleveland and more recently in 
Chicago. He has a wide acquaintance 
among life insurance agents in this 
section. 

Mr. Criswell was born near Albany, 
N. Y., and studied in Toronto, Chicago 
and at Columbia University. He spent 
fifteen years in the Presbyterian minis- 
try and took up life insurance through 
his appointment as the first full-time 
executive secretary of any life under- 
writers’ association. He has been a keen 
student of salesmanship and organiza- 
tion; many of his methods have been 
adopted by agency organizations in oth- 
er cities besides Cleveland and Chicago. 





NEW HOME OFFICE DEDICATED 


American Bankers’ Co. of Chicago For- 
mally Opens New Building; Promi- 
nent Speakers Attend 
The American Bankers’ of Chicago 
dedicated its new home office building, 
a $1,000,000 structure, located at Cass 
and Ohio streets, last Friday. Honor 
guests of the company, who earned the 
right to attend the dedication by exceed- 
ing special allotments of new business, 
joined many leaders in the life insur- 

ance business in the ceremonv. 

Among the speakers were Judge Byron 
K. Elliott, manager and counsel of the 
American Life Convention; Raymond W. 
Stevens, president of the Illinois Life; 
George R. Kendell, president of the 
Washington Fidelity National Insurance 
Co. and president of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference; and Frederick H. 
Rowe, president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Co. A dedication banquet was held 
in the evening in the Bismarck Hotel. 





CITY MORTGAGES PREFERRED 


Speaking before the Credit Associa- 
tion of the Building Trades of New 
York last Saturday, W. C. Clark of S. 
W. Straus & Co. said that life insurance 
companies continued to regard the New 
York real estate mortgages as the pre- 
ferred investment for their funds, and 
that this market was not at all affected 
by the Wall street disturbance. 


Mrs. Katherine Stark 


(Continued from Page 6) 


over a man who is hostile to life insur- 
ance. She believes that today men are 
often buying life insurance to please 
themselves whereas in the old days they 
bought it oftentimes to please or even 
to‘get rid of the agent. She does not 
confine her work to certain types of 
prospects or policies as her clients in- 
clude clerks and high salaried executives. 
She prefers to work with men prospects 
largely because of their future business 





. growth possibilities. 


Mrs. Stark does not let her business 
life interfere with her role of mother, 
as she places her family’s interests al- 
ways ahead of her business. Her oldest 
son, Malcolm, now sixteen years of age, 
is usually her escort to the New York 
Life dinners and conventions. Among 
her outside interests is the Philanthropic 
League of Crippled Children. 


L. T. HANDS HONOR GUEST 

Leonard T. Hands, vice-president and 
general manager of the Michigan Life of 
Detroit, was honor guest this week at 
a banquet at the Kerns hotel in Lan- 
sing, staged as a fitting finale for 
“Hands Month” which was observed by 
the agency organization during Novem- 
ber. A large part of the Michigan 
agency force was in attendance, includ- 
ing over fifty’ agency managers and 
salesmen. 





MADE CLEVELAND MANAGERS 
Harry A. Dooley and Lynn F. Jennings 
in Charge of Territory for Atlantic 
Life of Richmond 

Atlantic Life announces the appoint- 
ment of Harry A. Dooley and Lynn F 
Jennings under the firm name of Dooley 
& Jennings as general agents for Cleve- 
land and surrounding territory with. of- 
fices at 651 Terminal Tower, that city. 
Both Mr. Dooley and Mr. Jennings were 
formerly large producers for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of New 
York. 

Mr. Dooley is a college graduate. From 
1913 to 1920 he was manager of farms 
for a large training school at Chicago. 
Subsequently he was county agricultural 
agent at the head of the farm bureau 
of Cuyahoga county, in which Cleveland 
is located. He is prominently associat- 
ed with civic, business and fraternal or- 
ganizations in Cleveland. Native of Olm- 
stead Falls, O., Mr. Jennings was a farm- 
er before engaging in life insurance 
work. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Cleveland. Mr. Dooley is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club. 





Wives and Proceeds 


(Continued from Page 7) 


consin Supreme Court in Allen vs. Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Co., the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Wisconsin, in In re. Grant, 2 
Fed. (2d) 88, has ruled against the wife. 
The language of the State Court, how- 
ever, is so explicit in her favor 
that it seems to me the decision of 
the District Court will be reversed 
if appeal is made to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in a future case, or if 
an action is brought in the state court to 
enjoin the trustee from interfering with 
the policy. 

It is interesting to note that in a 
large and constantly increasing group of 
states, policies payable to the wife, but 
reserving to the insured the right to 
change, have been specifically exempted 
by statute from attachment for the in- 
sured’s debts. Such is the law in Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Wyoming. See 
also the Florida statute of 1925, the 
Michigan statute of 1927, and the North 
Dakota statute of 1915. It should be 
carefully noted, however, that such stat- 
utes, some of which are of quite recent 
date, cannot affect creditors whose debts 
existed prior to their going into effect. 

His Conclusions 

A careful survey of the entire field 
leads Mr. Patten to the following con- 
clusions: 

First, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has not as yet passed on 
the question whether or not the reser- 
vation in the policy of the right to 
change impairs the wife’s protection 
under a state exemption law. Even if it 
should do so, the precedent so estab- 
lished is liable at any time to be re- 
versed by a decision of the state court 
construing the same exemption statute. 

All the-state courts which have con- 
sidered the question and at least half 
of the inferior Federal courts which have 
passed upon it, have favored the wife. 

Second, that there is a very marked 
and striking tendency on the part of the 
states, both by the decisions of their 
courts and by their legislative enact- 
ments, to settle this question in favor 
of the wife. The nearer home we get 
the greater is the solicitude for the wife’s 
protection, the realization of her pecu- 
liarly helpless and friendless position in 
dealing with the trustees in bankruptcy, 
and of the fact that the average wife— 
particularly the. wife of the workingman 
so eloquently championed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in his recent radio 
broadcast—is in every moral and 
equitable sense a prior and preferred 
creditor so far as life insurance policies 
are concerned, and that there is no ex- 
emption that would-help her so much 
and injure the creditors so little. 
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Increased Limits 
of Insurance 


Substantial increases in limits 
of insurance have been made ef- 
fective by Fidelity. Male lives 
ages 25 to 50 are now accepted 
for $225,000. Larger lines can be 
written in exceptional cases. 


This is an important step in a 
liberalizing program which in- 
cludes increased non-medical and 
sub-standard limits and offers 
field workers wider opportunity 
for more resultful salesmanship. 


Fidelity has more than 5400, 
000,000 insurance in force. Con- 
tracts are available in thirty-nine 
states. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Preside 


“ff Piste MUTUAL LIFE 
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Anticipating Stock 
Loser’s Objections 


GOOD TECHNIQUE JUST NOW 





Illinois Life Suggests Pulling Prospects’ 
Fire On Recent Losses and Selling 
Term Plan 





Anticipating the stock market loser’s 
objections to taking more life insurance 
is considered excellent technique as this 


objection is most common just at this 
time. An excellent suggestion about an 
opening along these lines is made in the 
Illinois Life “Bulletin,” by President R. 
W. Stevens. The suggested opening fol- 
lows: 

“T assume, Mr. Prospect, that you in 
common with most men of your financial 
position suffered an actual or market 
value loss because of the recent Wall 
Street panic—the worst the Street has 
ever known and therefore are neither in 
the mood nor position to consider favor- 
ably an increase in your life insurance 
along such lines as you have become 
accustomed to investing in it. No matter 
how much life insurance you had before 
the stock crash came, you need more 
now and since it is to cover a contin- 
gency which may be only temporary— 
your death before you have built your 
estate—the most protection for the pre- 
mium outlay is what you are interested 
in, and that is what I am going to offer.” 

An opening along this line not only 
piques the interest of the prospect but 
forestalls his tale of woe because you 
have told it for him and gives you a 
chance to explain how and why term in- 
surance will serve him to good advan- 
tage, it is suggested. If you sell him 
on the idea, he will find the money to 
pay for the policy. At any rate, you will 
have had the opportunity of telling your 
story because you forestalled his objec- 
tion to hearing it by making it your rea- 
son for the interview—and he may insist 
on having some form of investment in- 
surance. 

Term policies carefully and properly 
watched are almost always converted to 
whole life or endowment before the ex- 
Piration of the original term period. This 
form of insurance is very useful and val- 
uable when intelligently applied to the 
insurance need which it is designed to 
cover. It is emergency protection to be 
offered to business and professional men 
only. 

To create an estate is the oldest urge 
for life insurance and is now and always 
shall be the widest and most beneficent 
use to which it is put, says the Illinois 
Life. To protect a created estate has in 
comparatively recent years become an 
equally strong argument for the insuring 
of many lives and now, as a result of 
the Wall Street disaster, many thousands 
of created estates that were protected 
by life insurance will have to be re-cre- 
ated through life insurance, since the 
amount of insurance necessar-- to protect 
an estate falls far short of the amount 
of the estate so protected. 





SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





for you and yours every- 


thing that is good. 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 








May 1930 hold in store Sous daase. 


THE LANE AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ASHLAND 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








NEW PRUDENTIAL ADDITION 


It Is Eight Stories Tall; Will House 
Printing Department, Bindery and 
Supply Division 
The steel framework which will sup- 
port the addition to the Warren street 
building of The Prudential in Newark 
is almost completed. It will be eight 
stories in height and will house the print- 
ing department, the bindery, the supply 
department and the printing accounting 

department. 

There will be an additional available 
floor area of 96,384 feet while the volume 
of the building will be 1,638,700 cubic 
feet. With the new addition there will 
be a floor-load capacity of 300 pounds 
per square foot, which will enable the 
company to put their printing presses 
in any part of the building. 

The new addition is of steel frame 
encased with concrete, the exterior har- 
monizing with the present building. 
About 1,400 tons of structural steel is 
being used, the foundations of the col- 
umns all being on rock. There will be 
two elevators; one for passengers and 
one for freight with a carrying capacity 
of 7,000 pounds. The building will prob- 
ably be completed by early spring. 








BEERS & DELONG MEETING 





Mutual Benefit Agencies in New York 
Will Hold Busi Sessi and 
Banquet January 13 
The Beers & DeLong agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York will 
hold their annual meeting and banquet 
January 13 at the Hotel McAlpin. The 
morning and afternoon sessions will be 

given over to business. 

Among the speakers announced are the 
company’s president, John R. Hardin; 
the vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Oliver Thurman; the company’s 
leader in number of lives written dur- 
ing the year, Albert P. Stetler of De- 
troit; and J. G. Wiell of Louisville, who 
holds the unusual record of 780 weeks 
of consecutive production. 





CONDEMN POLICY CHANGES 


Life Underwriters’ Association Executive 
Committee Calls Attention of Mem- 
bers to Subject 
The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City at its last meeting on December 
10 passed a resolution calling the at- 
tention of members to the attitude of 
the association on the subject of chang- 
ing policies. from higher to lower premi- 
um plans. The executive committee calls 
attention to the report adopted in Janu- 
ary, 1927, when this practice was con- 

demned. 

_This matter has been before the asso- 
ciation for some time and has also been 
discussed with the trust company people 
who are in contact with the life insur- 
ance agents in connection with life in- 
surance trusts. 





PRU DIVIDENDS $40,999,832 





Prudential Announces Apportionment 
For Industrial Policyholders That 
Sets Record; $30,031,136 For 
Ordinary 
The Prudential has announced divi- 
dends amounting to $40,999,832 for the 
industrial policyholders alone. President 
Edward DD. Duffield describes this as “a 
more liberal dividend apportionment than 
has ever been made by any other in- 
dustrial insurance company in any part 

of the world.” 

_The company also exceeds its own pre- 
vious high record for dividends on ordi- 
nary policies, or those on which premi- 
ums are paid annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. For these dividends of $30,- 
031,136 have been set aside, an increase 
of $2,986,041 over last year’s allocation. 





PHISTER KANSAS CITY AGENCY 

The Laurance H. Phister agency has 
succeeded to the John Hancock Mutual 
Life general agency at Kansas City, Mo. 


" months. 


November Production 
Showed 12% Increase 


YEAR TO DATE HAS GAIN OF 6% 





All Classes of Business Show Increase 
But Group For Year; Life Presidents’ 
Association Statistics 





New Life insurance production during 
November was 12.5% greater this year 
than in November, 1928. The October 
increase was 9.1%. The November rec- 
ord brought the cumulative increase for 
the first eleven months of the year up 
to 64% from 5.8% for the first ten 
These results are shown by a 
compilation forwarded by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for publication. The report combines the 
records of new life insurance production 
—exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of forty-four member 
companies having 82% of the total life 
insurance in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For November, Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $704,316,000 against $667,- 
633,000 in 1928—an increase of 5.5%. In- 
dustrial amounted to $249,246,000 in 1929 
against $202,948,000 in 1928—an increase 
of 22.8%. Group was $86,165,000 against 
$53,569,000 in 1928—a gain of 60.8%. The 
aggregate of all classes amounted to $1,- 
039,727,000 compared with $924,150,00 in 
1928—a gain of 12.5%. 

For the eleven-month period, new Or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $7,960,652,- 
000 this year against $7,389,248,000 last 
year—a gain of 7.7%. Industrial was $2,- 
664,112,000 in 1929 against $2,446,477,000 
in, 1928—a gain of 8.9%. Group was $1,- 
024,851,000 against $1,111,998,000—a de- 
crease of 7.8%. The total new life in- 
surance during the first eleven months 
of 1929 amounted to $11,649,615,000 com- 
pared with $10,947,723,000 during the 
same period of 1928—an increase of 6.4%. 





H. A. BINDER LUNCHEON 


H. A. Binder, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at San Francisco, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
of his policyholders on his tenth anni- 
versary as general agent. Mayor Rolph 
of that city, himself an insurance man, 
presided, and many of the prominent 
men of the city were present as policy- 
holders. 


McDouall Talk 


(Continued from Page 5) 





of the co-operative educational. move- 
ment were presented to: Joseph H. Reese, 
Stanley W. Cousley and John. A. Steven- 
son. A letter congratulating him on his 
work, from both organizations, was given 
to Mr. Reese and was made the senti- 
ment of the audience by a rising vote. 











Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
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A YEAR-END CASUALTY REVIEW 

The leading executives of the casualty 
and surety business have undertaken 
this week to give their views on current 
problems in the business, a survey which 
has brought out an uniformity of opinion 
on some questions and conflicting re- 
actions on others. It is not believed 
that there will be much of an under- 
writing profit on 1929 business. The 
slowly diminishing profit is attributed to 
a number of causes, one of the principal 
factors being the increasing agency de- 
mand for multiple-line facilities which 
necessitates a company taking some of 
the bitter business with the sweet. 


As to premium volume executives are 
unanimous that this year has been one 
of the swiftest competitive years in the 
history of casualty and surety insur- 
ance. The advent of so many new car- 
riers has, of course, intensified field con- 
ditions making it difficult for the estab- 
lished companies to show premium gains. 

It is doubted whether new organiza- 
tions will be formed as freely in the next 
few years to come as in the past, one 
very significant reason being given that 
the recent stock market crash will have 
the effect of discouraging their forma- 
tion. Generally speaking, however, 
company heads feel that the market de- 
cline will ultimately be a distinct benefit 
to the business. It stands to reason that 
producers will give more attention and 
effort to the production of business and 
those carriers which have been depend- 
ing upon market appreciations to’ offset 
underwriting loss will be forced to get 
back to sound underwriting principles. 

It was interesting to note that one 
leader refers to merit rating as “the 
crime of 1929.” It has not come up to 
the expectations of its proponents, judg- 
ing from the tone of the various replies. 
The opinion is that it has not materially 
increased the sale of automobile insur- 
ance; it is looked upon only as a rate- 
cut. Financial responsibility laws, inci- 
dentally, are regarded as a healthy trend 
in the business. 

Acquisition cost regulation was dis- 
cussed frankly, the prevailing  senti- 
ment being that the present rules are not 
meeting the needs of the business. On 
the other hand it was pointed out that 
the Acquisition Cost Conferences have 
been a great stabilizing influence as far 
as the regulation of commissions is con- 
cerned during a period when great dis- 
turbing factors have been at work. Said 
one president: “In the old days when a 
number of new companies came into ex- 
istence it was invariably the signal for 


a wide upheaval in the commission rates, 
and to my mind we would have had a 
similar condition during the past year 
or so if it had not been for the sobering 
and steadying influence of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conferences.” 

Rounding out an interesting sym- 
posium is the reaction to the increasingly 
important question: “Should Investment 
Earnings Be Taken into Consideration 
as a Factor in Casualty Rate-making?” 
The response is “No.” ‘This should be 
sufficient indication to those who favor 
the idea that it is not wanted or needed. 





BRITISH SAVINGS SCHEME 

The National Savings Movement in 
England has devised two schemes for the 
promotion of savings in industry. They 
were officially promulgated when Stan- 
ley Baldwin was Prime Minister. Under 
the first of these schemes the employer 
says to his employes: “If you will save 
2s. a week and invest the money in Na- 
tional Savings Certificates you will have 
£100 in 14% years. If you die while in 
my employ I will increase your savings 
to £100 for the benefit of your wife and 
family.” By the middle of the first year 
the man would have saved about £2 and 
there would be £98 at risk. In the fifth 
year £26 would be saved and there would 
be £74 at risk. In the tenth year £58 
would be saved and there would be £42 
at risk. 

The employer covers his risk under 
these schemes by taking a “group” pol- 
icy from an insurance company. 

For a given group of employes the 
cost of insurance decreases from year to 
year, and comes to an end in the fif- 
teenth year. The cost varies somewhat 
with the ages of the employes, but aver- 
ages about 8s. a man per annum. 

In carrying out this scheme the Na- 
tional Savings Committee has had every 
possible assistance from the life com- 
panies and from all the Government de- 
partments concerned. 





BANKERS’ NAT’L IN PITTSBURGH 

The Bankers’ National Life of Jersey 
City has appointed as its regional man- 
agers for the Pittsburgh district Wal- 
lace H. Englehardt and Joseph Rosen- 
berg. 

Mr. Englehardt will direct the sale 
of Bankers’ National “ordinary” con- 
tracts and Mr. Rosenberg will repre- 
sent the Borrowers’ Protection Depart- 
ment of the company, which features a 
special line of short term policies to be 
written by banks, finance companies, 
building and loan associations and in- 
stalment houses, 
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The Human Side of Insurance 








GEORGE A. MILLER 





George A. Miller, insurance editor of 
the New York “Evening Post,” who has 
been in Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, 
N. Y., since September 15 is to have a 
fourth operation next week. Mr. Miller 
keeps in good humor and says he has 
read enough books to form the nucleus 
of a Carnegie branch library. Many in- 
surance men have called upon him. 

ee Sey 


Percy John Pybus, M. P., who has 
been appointed deputy-chairman jointly 
with A. M. Walters of the Phoenix As- 
surance Co., is also chairman of the 
Power & Traction Finance Co., and a 
director of the English Electric Co., and 
of the Times Publishing Co. Besides 
being a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and of the Committee on Industry 
and trade, he is a member of the Un- 
employment Grants Committee. 

Se ak 

W. Gouda, the general manager of 
the Rossia Reinsurance Co. of Copen- 
hagen, will shortly retire. Following 
the wishes of the other members of the 
board of directors of the Rossia, Mr. 
Gouda will retain his membership in the 
board. Mr. Gouda started his insurance 
activities in England. At the age of 
twenty-five he became the manager of 
the Berlin office of the Rossia of Petro- 
grad, and after the war became the gen- 
eral manager of the Danish Rossia. 


Ex-Governor E. Lee Trinkle, first vice- 
president of the Shenandoah Life of 
Roanoke, Va., was principal speaker at 
the annual Christmas banquet of the 
Bedford Volunteer Fire Department held 
at the Elks’ National Home at Bed- 
ford, Va. 

a ae 

John H. Romig has been appointed 
educational supervisor of the Canada 
Life, a new position. Prior to his new 
appointment Mr. Romig had thirteen 
years’ experience, both field and home 
office work. 

* *k * 

Major James B. Campbell, manager for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in St. Louis, 
has been the company’s honor man in 
production for both October and No- 
vember. 

oe 

Samuel J. Steele, genial treasurer of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, rounds out his 
fifteenth anniversary with the company 
this month. 

Aig e 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis; and Rogers 
Caldwell, the financier of Nashville, were 
in:New York last week. 


Albert Conway, superintendent of New 
York state, has recently been the central 
figure in a number of dinners, some of 
which have not been given newspaper 
publicity. One of these was the dinner 
of the marine men, the host being Major 
Archibald G. Thacher, well known ma- 
rine lawyer. The guests included some 
from out of town, one being Benjamin 
Rush, president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America. The dinner was at the 
Harvard Club. Another dinner consid- 
erably discussed was that of President 
Harold Ley of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. This was served on a U-shaped 
table, no music, and was also a most 
enjoyable event. 

ee ee 

Dr. Paul Moldenhauer, one of the fore- 
most German insurance writers and 
teachers, who was recently appointed 
secretary of commerce for Germany, was 
this week prominently mentioned as the 
person most likely to be commissioned by 
President von Hindenburg as minister of 
economics to take over the finance port- 
folio of Germany left vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Rudolph Hilferding, 
Socialist minister of finance, whose f- 
nance program and loan negotiations col- 
lapsed. 

i ae 

James H. Patton, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Maryland Casualty, has 
been with that company thirty years. A 
desk set and flowers were given him by 
his department on his anniversary. He 
had been active in manufacturing circles 
when he joined the Maryland and had 
also been with the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Baltimore. 

a 


Robert Lecky, Jr., well known local 
agent of Richmond, is chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Richmond 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, which .committee is responsible for 
the introduction of a bill in the Virginia 
general assembly making it compulsory 
to teach the essentials of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in the public 
schools of the state. 

ee a 


Joseph E. Wood, an agent of the 
Home and other companies in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., is one ot the most widely 
traveled of insurance men. At one time 
he was a manufacturer of shoe and glove 
leather and he traveled extensively 
searching for hides for his factory. In 
1874 on a European tour he attended the 
World’s Fair at Vienna. In 1909 he took 
in the big central Russian fair on the 
Volga. In 1911 he visited Cape Tow, 
South Africa. In 1923 he traveled around 
the world spending one year in India 
His ocean mileage is 250,000 miles. He 
went to Gloversville in 1869 from Cor- 
ning, N. Y., and bought the C. 
Bowen Insurance Agency. 

et ee 


Ben A. Ruffin, well known Richmond, 
Va., local agent and past international 
president of Lions’ Clubs, is back at his 
desk following a trip to Washington, 
where he presented to President Hoover 
an Indian robe and a cedar chest, gifts 
of thirty-six Lions’ Clubs of the state 
of Oregon. Mr. Ruffin met delegations 
from these clubs, accompanying them to 
the White House. President Hoover 
spent his boyhood in Oregon and it was 
for this reason that the state clubs made 
the presentation. The wool and the cedar 
are emblematic of the two leading » 
dustries of the state. 

Re ete 

J. F. Junkin, for years British man 
ager of the Sun Life, is recovering from 
an automobile accident in which he broke 
a rib. 

ee oe 

Stuart B. Rote, general managet, of 
the Newark office of the Connecticut 
Mutual, is serving his second-year ° 
three-year term as a director 9 

ewark Kiwanis Club. 
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Insurance For London Architects 


Claims under architects’ indemnity 
have been a feature of insurance in Lon- 
don lately. Many architects take out 
these special policies in respect of new 
houses and public buildings for which 
they are responsible. If anything goes 
wrong with the building the owner can 
often secure redress: from the architect 
upon whom responsibility rests for set- 
ting the matter right. 

Insurance of school children against 
illness and consequent loss of school fees 
is another growing ,business. 


Why R. J. Hillas Retired 


The retirement of Robert J..Hillas as 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
last week was a surprise to his associ- 
ates in the Fidelity & Casualty and in 
the Continental. Having decided to re- 
tire Mr. Hillas called in his secretary 


and dictated a short statement. The - 


board of the Fidelity & Casualty was 
somewhat stunned by the news. Mr. 
Hillas was simple and direct in his 
reasons for retirement. He emphasized 
that it was his own proposal; that he 
thought he had reached the time of life 
when he was entitled to leisure. 

In a talk I had with Mr. Hillas this 
week, which was more or less reminis- 
cent, he informed me why the America 
Fore proposition to tie up with the Fi- 
delity & Casualty was attractive to him. 
He said that he had known and been 
friendly with Continental presidents 
from the days of George T. Hope, the 
list including Presidents Lamport, 
Moore, Evans and Haid. George T. 
Hone was not only a director in the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, but for a number of 
years was vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty as well as being president 
of the Continental. His vice-presidential 
election came in this way: Lyman W. 
Brices was the vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty in charge of pro- 
duction. It was necessary for him in 
his agency planting exneriences to re- 
main away from the home office for 
days at a time, and the directors thought 
it would be advisable to have another 
vice-president who lived in New York 
and could sign documents for the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty. So they drafted Direc- 
tor Hope for the position. 

‘When the time arrived when we de- 
cided to listen to a proposition of one 
of the groups for an exchange of stock 
merger I naturally thought most favor- 
ably of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix.” said Mr. Hillas. 

Mr. Hillas’ experience with the Fi- 
elity & Casualty covered a period of 
fifty-three years. He began when he 
was seventeen vears old as an office bov. 
He became assistant secretary. treasurer, 
vice-nresident and in 1910 president. suc- 
ceeding one of the most distingnished 
men who has ever been in the insur- 
ance business. George Fredérick Seward, 
a former minister to China. 

Mr. Hillas sees some strentions times 
ahead for the casualty and surety busi- 
ness. The future will test the mettle of 
underwriters and executives. This is 














especially true of automobile public li- 
ability and workmen’s compensation. 
He predicts intense activity among pro- 
ducers. It was the seriousness of the 
situation in these two divisions of insur- 
ance which had something to do with 
Mr. Hillas’ decision to get out at this 
time. He did not care at age of 71 to 
place his health in jeopardy by continu- 
ing under the increasing strain, he told 
me. 
* 2 


The Education of W. H. Bennett 


With thousands of boys trying to get 
into exclusive preparatory schools and 
tens of thousands seeking the privilege 
of .entering Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
University of Chicago and other famed 
colleges most of the younger and lucky 
generation are leading such soft lives 
that they lose sight of the fact that all 
young men are not born with golden 
spoons in their mouths. If the early 
careers of prominent men in the busi- 


ness were studied some surprisingly 
good human interest stories would be 
divulged. 


Take the case of Walter H. Bennett, 
for example. The secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents was brought up in a hamlet of 
two hundred people in central Illinois. 
He went to school for years in the only 
place available, a single room school 
house where the difficulty was not to 
study but to find a teacher. Until he 
was fifteen he went daily to this insti- 
tution of learning, doing odd jobs on a 
farm or in helping his father, a grain 
dealer, after hours. Having decided that 
he had reached the limit of available 
learning there a relative suggested that 
he attended a high school in a village six 
miles away, offering to pay for his books. 


Bennett spent only one year at that high“ 


school, but was so well equipped that he 
was graduated. He traveled the twelve 
miles on horseback. When the weather 
was such that horseback riding was 
impractical if not impossible he ‘would 
leave home at 7 o'clock in the morning 
and walk to school. Leaving the school 
at 4 o’clock he would get home about 
6 o'clock. Despite the twelve miles of 
walking daily he could study at night 
without getting sleepy. Next he at- 
tended a fresh water college where he 
earned his way by waiting on table and 
making up rooms of indolent students 
who could afford to pay for the privi- 
lege of having this work done. 

Finally, Bennett decided to become a 
lawyer and for two years he studied in 
a law office in Quincy, Ill, one of the 
partners being a Civil War general and 
the other a noted Prohibitionist. Ad- 
mitted to the bar he opened an office for 
independent practice, renting out desk 
room to a general agent of the New 
York Life in order to make sure that 
the rent would be available at the end 
of the month. Clients were few until 
one day a river roustabout, working at 
the moment in a combination saloon and 
hotel, killed a man with a billiard cue. 
The roustabout had been taunted, be- 
came furious and hit the other man over 








the head in a blind rage.. No one paid 
much attention as there did not seem a 
chance to keep him from the gallows. 
The life insurance man went down to 
the jail, saw the roustabout and told him 
he should get Bennett to defend him. 

“I know you haven’t any money, but 
Bennett will defend you for nothing,” 
he said. 

The trial lasted nine days; the Quincy 
newspaper made a front page story of 
it; the entire community grew interested 
as there was a good self-defense plea: 
and the roustabout was acquitted. It 
made Bennett known from one end of 
the county to the other and he did not 
lack for clients afterwards. It was in 
this case that Bennett made the first 
and the longest speech he ever made in 
his life. He started summing up the 
defense at 1 o’clock one afternoon; con- 
tinued until late in the afternoon; took 
up the threads again in the morning, 
and wound up in a blaze of glory but 
not exhausted the next oon. 


Steps Into His Father’s Shoes— 
And Income 


A Dutch life insurance company be- 
lieves that it is the victim of new type 
of insurance fraud according to “Het 
Verzekeringsblad.” It is said to have 
been paying life annuities to one Mar- 
cel Framin, railroad employe for many 
years. It has now found that Framin 
who claims to be more than 100 vears 
old, but who looks not more than 60, is 
practically continuing the life and life 
income of his father who was born in 
1827 and who it is believed, died in 1900. 
Framin, it is alleged. took his father’s 
papers when the latter died and the 
company. upon which the burden of 
proof falls in view of the seemingly 
genuine papers, has so far not been able 
to prove that there is a fraud. Legal 
and medical research has not so far heen 
successful in providing anything and the 
company, as is easv to understand, does 
not look forward with satisfaction to the 
prosnect of having to pay the life annu- 
ity for perhaps another thirty vears as 
Framin seems to be in the best of health. 

ef 


Llovd’s Men Attain High Positions 

Llovd’s takes pride in the fact that 
the Cornoration numbers Lord Bledisloe, 
P.C.. K.B.E., among its members. for his 
appointment as successor to Sir Charles 
Ferguson as Governor-General of New 
Zealand is undoubtedly a great honor, 
and one well deserved. Elected an un- 
derwriting member in 1904, he is one of 
the names in the marine and non-marine 
syndicates of Mr. B. Steward, the 
present Chairman of Lloyd’s Under- 
writers Association. 

Lord Willingdon, Governor General of 
Canada, is ‘an underwriting member, 
elected in 1923, while Lord Lloyd who 
until recently was Governor General of 
Egvpt and the Sudan was elected an 
underwriting member in 1918. 

* 


* 
Many Original Messages Sent Out 
For Holidays 
Christmas greetings are becoming 


more original every vear. A number of 
executives have used pictures of their 
homes on their Christmas cards. One 
of the most interesting is the message 
of Ernest Sturm. chairman of the hoard 
of the America Fore. captioned “From 
My Home to Your Home,” and show- 
ing hoth an interior and exterior view 
of Mr. Sturm’s residence. The message 
concludes as follows: “ ... giving the 
best within us, making the world a little 
better, is the greatest gift of all.” 

Another particularly attractive home 
ecard is that of Frank T. O’Neill, presi- 
dent of the Roval Indemnity. Lorry 
Tacohs, advertising manager of the 
Sonthland Life sent out an elahorate 
Christmas message containing consider- 
able art work and in his own handwrit- 
ine and drawing. 

Clarence A. Ludlum. vice-president of 
the Home each year has something dis- 
tinctly novel to send to his friends. This 
vear he sent a song based on his com- 
ing retirement at the end of the year. 
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The frontispiece of the music, showing 
Mr. Ludlum sitting in a chair before 
a fire, is reproduced on this page. The 
chorus of the song reads as follows: 
So it’s hang up the shovel and the 
hoe, heigh-ho! 
And down with the fiddle and the 
bow! 
There'll be surcease of toil for the 
old-timer now— 
Here’s how! Everybody, here’s how! 
Le oe 


Deaths Depress Hartford 


The unexpected deaths of President 
Butler and Actuary Morris of the Trav- 
elers; and of Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
cast a gloom over the Christmas season 
in Hartford. 

Probably the member of this trio best 
known throughout the United States was 
Winslow Russell and anecdotes about 
him are still being given currency in 
Hartford. He took more interest in out- 
side activities than any of the three; in 
fact, was a national figure. 

During the War he had considerable 
to do with personnel selection of army 
officers and in Washington formed his 
acquaintance with one of the most bril- 
liant and able men in the country, Wal- 
ter Dill Scott, now president of North- 
western University and at that time with 
Carnegie Institute. It was Scott who 
fixed up the questionnaire which candi- 
dates for commissions in the army took. 
Scott made his early reputation as an 
adviser of big business corporations, 
being consultant at one time for ten of 
the biggest in America. His insurance 
connection was as a consultant of the 
Edward A. Woods agency of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Russell was one of the staunchest 
sponsors of the Bureau of Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research; was an orator in 
constant demand at insurance gather- 
ings; was one of the most prominent of 
the laymen in church work; and upon 
occasions even appeared in the pulpit. 
While a Prohibitionist he did not like it 
when recently one of the Prohibition or- 
ganizations sent out to the United Press 
and Associated Press that he had been 
elected treasurer of the association. It 
was done without his permission and he 
refused to accept the office. No insur- 


ance man in the country took a more: 


active interest in the subject of advertis- 
ing than did Mr. Russell, and he left no 
stone unturned in his advocacy of in- 
stitutional advertising. Among his as- 
sociates he was universally liked and ad- 
mired. 
a ee 
Massachusetts Mutual Tomato 
O. G. Bretz of the Portland, Ore., 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual dur- 
ing the past summer raised a tomato 
fifteen inches in circumference and 
weighing about a pound. He named the 
tomato the “Massachusetts. Mutual:” 
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Milligan Appoints 
E. U. A. Committees 


COMPLETES ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Committee Personnel Named; 
Chairman to Be Chosen at Organi- 
zation Meeting 

Edward Milligan, president of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, has 
appointed the various standing commit- 
tees for the coming year. Those who 
serve on the executive committee include 
the following: Mr. Milligan, president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford; R. P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance; George G. Bulkley, president 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine; Ly- 
man Candee, vice-president of the Globe 
& Rutgers; Sheldon Catlin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica; Paul L. Haid, president of the 
America Fore Companies; C. C. Hannah, 
Eastern department manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund; Wilfred Kurth, presi- 
dent of the Home. 

Also William Mackintosh, manager of 
the Royal; J. Lester Parsons, president 
of the United States Fire; A. R. Phillips, 
vice-president of the Great American; 
F. W. Koeckert, United States manager 
of the Commercial Union; E. G. Pieper, 
president of the Rhode Island; Victor 
Roth, president of the Security of New 
Haven; C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile; R. M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire; Ralph B. Ives, president 
of the Aetna Fire, and Frank D. Layton, 
president of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. There will be no chairman se- 
lected until the committee has met to 
organize. 

Following are the names of the com- 
mittees of the E. U. A.: Arbitration; 
binding office; central traction and light- 
ing bureau; conference with insurance 
departments; constitution and by-laws; 
finance; maps; rates and rating meth- 
ods; service and inspection organiza- 
tions; Baltimore committee; Boston 
committee; Buffalo committee; District 
of Columbia committee; New York sub- 
urban; New Jersey conference; Phila- 
delphia and Philadelphia suburban; 
Pittsburgh committee; commission clas- 
sification; general agencies; Worcester 
committee; allied classes of inland ma- 
rine covers. 





KURTH ON FIRE BUSINESS 


In answer to an inquiry from Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, as to certain 
conditions in the fire insurance business 
in December, Wilfred Kurth, president 
of the Home, on Tuesday wrote that 
there was no reduction in the number 
of employes of fire insurance companies 
during the month and if there was any 
change it was an increase. There was 
no reduction in wages. No pronounced 
change in the volume of business was 
discernible and there was no marked 
change in collections, which was encour- 
aging in view of the pessimistic fore- 
casts earlier. 





FIRST NATIONAL IN N. Y. 


The First National of America, of 
Seattle, Wash., has been admitted to 
New York State and will operate in east- 
ern territory through Leo Pockwitz Co., 
Inc., general agent of the General of 
Seattle, with which company the First 
National is associated. The First Na- 
tional was formed in September, 1928, 
and has aggregate assets of $4,047,472. 
Its net surplus is $1,007,008 and the capi- 
tal $1,600,000. 


Companies Approve 
Revised Auto Report 


FINANCE CHANGES ENDORSED 


Vast Maiority of Insurers Have Already 
Pledged Support; a Few More 
Names To Be Secured 


An overwhelming majority of the large 
number of automobile writing fire com- 
panies which were represented at the 
meeting last Thursday at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania voted in favor of the final 
report presented by the reorganization 
committee of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference. With only a 
few changes the new proposals contained 
in the report were accepted. These al- 
terations were made on the basis of sug- 
gestions offered at the previous general 
meeting of company officials and had to 
do mostly with the underwriting of fi- 
nance risks. 

The companies which attended the 
meeting last week signed pledges that 
they would become members of and 
support the reorganized Conference, or 
Association as it will be called in the 
future. However, these pledges were 
given with the express understanding on 
the part of several leading companies 
that a few large automobile premium pro- 
ducers, which have not yet given their 
assent to join the organization move- 
ment, come into the association. Other- 
wise the whole party will be off and the 
entire automobile underwriting field 
thrown open to unrestrained competition. 

It was decided that companies writ- 
ing approximately $85,000,000 of pre- 
miums in 1928 out of an estimated total 
of $100,000,000 must join the association 
for it to become effective. At the Hotel 
Pennsylvania meeting enough companies 
signed to come within striking distance 
of the required goal and since then the 
reorganization committee has secured 
the approval of more companies. At the 
present time the general opinion is that 
the committee will not experience great 
difficulty in securing the requisite num- 
ber of adherents to make effective the 
whole plan for construction co-operation 
in the fire company division of the auto- 
mobile underwriting business. 

William R. Hedge, president of the 
Boston, presided at last week’s general 
meeting and Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Fire, and ener- 
getic and capable chairman of the re- 
organization committee, presented, the 
amended report. 


Summary of Changes 


Changes which were made in the sec- 
tions of the report dealing with the un- 
derwriting of finance accounts were 
adopted by the reorganization committee 
to.meet the rather insistent suggestions 
of a few companies which handle a large 
volume of this type of business and 
which have made their approval to the 
movement contingent largely upon se- 
curing satisfactory arrangements for 
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Special 


LMOST anyone is a prospect for some 
special kind of property insurance such as 
Personal Effects, Aircraft Property Dam- 

age, or Rent Insurance. 


In many an instance, a brief explanation of a 
special coverage is all that is necessary to sell it. 
And remember that the sale of even a small special 
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writing finance risks. These revisions 
in effect define a finance account, define 
a major finance account, clarify the 
methods by which these may be insured 
as between associate and active mem- 
bers, and provide for the continuance of 
nance accounts (other than major ac- 
counts) as of December 1, 1929. 

Other modifications in the original rec- 
ommendations follow: 


Modification in Method of Selecting 


Board of Directors 


Article VI, Section 1, of the constitu- 
tion has been rewritten to afford greater 
representation by branch departments on 
the board of directors. The article as 
revised and finally adopted permits the 
branch departments in Atlanta, Chicago 
and San Francisco to nominate, for elec- 
tion by the National Association, three 
directors in addition to the chairmen of 
their respective advisory committees. No 
provision was made for such nomination 
by the Eastern branch department be- 
cause the remaining directors will un- 
doubtedly be Eastern representatives in 
any event. o 

Comprehensive Membership 


In order more clearly to define what is 
meant by comprehensive membership, 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES : 
NET SURPLUS 


276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 


the committee has added to. the provi- 
sions shown on pages “a” and “b” of 
the report, a recommendation that an ag- 
gregate of $85,000,000 in premiums be 
considered as a comprehensive member- 
ship based on a total of about $100,000, 
000, exclusive of premiums written by 
the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration, which company is co-operating 
in the new movement. 


Acquisition Costs 

Paragraph 5 of the original report, 
dealing with general agencies, has been 
eliminated and the entire subject of gen- 
eral agencies, their functions and their 
compensation is to be referred to an ap- 
propriate committee for future considera- 
tion. 


Collision and Property Damage 


The report as finally adopted refers 
to the board of directors the question 
of further co-operation with the casualty 
companies in the handling of collision 
and property damage and in the develop- 
ment of new methods for underwriting 
collision. 





C. H. HAHN TO RETIRE 

The Albany Insurance Co. of the Atlas 
group has announced with regret that 
Charles H. Hahn will retire as vice 
president of the company at the end of 
the year. He will continue as a_direc- 
tor, however. He wants more time to 
enjoy with his family and intends to 
some traveling. He was successively aP- 
pointed assistant secretary, secretary, 
and finally elected vice-president and a 
director of the company. 





IDUNA CAPITAL INCREASE 

The Iduna General, one of the Ger- 
man subsidiaries of the Globe Under 
writers Exchange, is to increase 11s se 
tal from 2,650,000 Mk. to 6,000,000 Mk. 
as resolved at the extraordinary genera 
meeting. The entire new issue will be ut 
derwritten by the . Globe Underwriters 
Exchange of New York. 
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Western Bureau Calls 
Washington Meeting 


TO BE HELD ON JANUARY 11 





Saturday Chosen for Gathering at May- 
flower Hotel Because of Many 
Conflicting Dates 





Rumors of an agreement between the 
(Western) Union and the Western In- 
surance Bureau received added impetus 
this week when the Bureau also issued 
a call for a special meeting, to be held 
on Saturday morning, January 11, at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. That 
this meeting is considered important by 
Bureau officials is indicated by the state- 
ment in the letter sent out by General 
Manager Rudolph Belcher that a Sat- 
urday was selected because there have 
been so many other meetings scheduled 
in January that it seemed impractical 
to find any other suitable week day. 

While some members of both as- 
sociations have denied rather  vigor- 
ously that there is any truth in ru- 


mors of a truce and possible alliance be- 
tween the two large Western organiza- 
tions, others, particularly company exec- 
utives in New York City who are not 
as decided in their respective viewpoints 


- as many .Chicago officials, say there are 


many advantages to be gained by having 
only one company fire body in the Mid- 
dle West. 

These same officials contend that the 
present differences of opinion between 
the Union and the Bureau are far from 
irreconcilable. They maintain that if 
Bureau and Union companies can work 
harmoniously side by side in the East 
in trying to place fire insurance upon 
a stable and sound basis and to prevent 
unnecessary economic waste then surely 
they can pull together in states located 
only a short distance comparatively from 
the Atlantic seaboard. 





BUREAU DENIES MERGER 





Ralph Rawlings and H. A. Clark Claim 
Amalgamation with Union Cannot 


Take Place 


President Ralph Rawlings and Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman H. A. Clark 
of the Western Insurance Bureau wired 
the New York “Journal of Commerce” 
Tuesday denying that the forthcoming 
meeting of the Bureau was in order to 
effect a consolidation with the Union. 
The telegram follows: 


“In an article appearing in today’s is- 
sue of “The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial” with reference to the spe- 
cial meeting of the Western Insurance 


Bureau, called to meet in the City of 

Washington on January 11, 1930, it is 

clearly suggested that the meeting has 

to do with the possible amalgamation of 

the Western Insurance Bureau and 
stern Union. 

You are emphatically and unqualified- 
ly advised that the meeting has no re- 
lation to such matter, and you are fur- 
ther definitely and unqualifiedly advised 
that such an amalgamation will not and 
Cannot take place. The integrity of the 
a Insurance Bureau as a leading 
iting organization will be main- 
ed, and there has never been any 

ought in the organization along any 
other lines. 

* The Journal of Commerce’ has on 
re than one occasion intimated the 
Possibility of an amalgamation between 
€ two organizations, and _ therefore 
you are now officially and unqualifiedly 


advised of the i ibili 
sine. e impossibility of such a 


You are further requested to give this 


eecgram the same prominence in the 
: Xt issue of your paper that you have 
fore given to unfounded and con- 


y statements or intimati 
4 ons or sug- 
Sestions.” . 


Union Will Meet Today 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nance of a strong central body is pos- 
sible. : 

Early this year competition for auto- 
mobile premiums and also for fire pre- 
miums susceptible to control through 
automobile channels became intolerable 
for many companies belonging to the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference. In the face of a threatened 
breakup of the organization a movement 
was launched to form a more comprehen- 
sive and more powerful national body to 
regulate the writing of automobile in- 
surance in all its phases. Last week fire 
companies writing between 80 and 90% 
of the automobile premiums in_ this 
country decided almost unanimously that 
the future good of the business was 
contingent upon some self-imposed regu- 
lation and restrictions of acquisition 
costs and competition and signed an 
agreement to become members of a new 
association. There remained after this 
meeting the task of securing only a 
few signatures to make the agreement 
fully effective. Many newcomers in this 
automobile organization are insurers 
which have heretofore operated absolute- 
ly independent of conference affiliations 
and which are making considerable sac- 
rifices for the sake of co-operation. 

Prior to the automobile meeting last 
week there were several informal gath- 
erings of executives to discuss organi- 
zation movements and to give particu- 
lar attention to competitive conditions in 
the Middle West. In the states report- 
ing their business to Chicago the quest 
for premium income is setting a mad 
pace. One hears all sorts of stories 
about excess commissions, the appoint- 
ment of non-policy writing agents and 
other weapons generally brought into 
play only when affairs are disturbed. 
Western Union companies which on the 
average are paying the lowest rates of 
commissions for fire business in the Mid- 
dle West are witnessing some of their 
fine business transferred to high com- 
mission companies and are naturally 
chafing under self-imposed restraints 
which do not affect non-member com- 
panies. 

Important Results Expected 

The mere fact that the Union is call- 
ing a special meeting in the East, to 
be held two days after Christmas at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
is a certain indication that serious mat- 
ters are to be considered and possibly 
important action will be taken. The let- 
ters sent out as a call to the meeting 
expressly asked for a full and represen- 
tative attendance. Last week Charles 
R. Street of the Great American, presi- 
dent of the Union; George H. Bell of the 
National of Hartford, chairman of the 
governing committee: John C. Harding 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, and 
A. C. Dugan of the Hartford Fire, both 
past presidents, were among those who 


were in New York to discuss the com- 
mission situation. 

In the Middle West the commission 
situation is complicated by the existence 
of two organizations, the Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau, plus a large 
number of non-affiliated companies, 
many of which have entered the insur- 
ance field only within the last year or 
two. While the Union and the Bureau 
have co-operated and then broken off 
amicable relations at various periods in 
the history of fire insurance both or- 
ganizations have managed to prosper. 
Until now these two organizations be- 
tween them have controled the vast bulk 
of fire premium income of the Middle 
Western states. They will continue to do 
so, but the competition being offered 
by new high commission companies has 
shaken the foundations of the whole pro- 
duction field, aroused dissatisfaction 
among old established agents, brought a 
whole flock of newcomers into the busi- 
ness and in other ways created general 
unsettlement. 

It is considered possible that the 
Union today may raise to the level paid 
by the Bureau companies those com- 
missions which are still below the Bu- 
reau’s. In May of this year the Union 
approved commission changes by which 
those classes on which 20% had been 
paid were put in the 25% class. This 
created a graded scale of 15 and 25%, 
effective outside the six excepted cities 
of Chicago, Cieveland, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Milwaukee. By vir- 
tue of this increase the Union companies 
have been paying on these risks the same 
commissions as the Bureau companies 
are paying their agents. 

Inconsistencies Are Increasing 

A large number of insurance officials 
do not believe that the present incon- 
sistencies in organization memberships 
can- continue indefinitely. Companies 
united in the East through membership 
in the Eastern Underwriters Association 
are onposed to one another in the Mid- 
dle West by virtue of being affiliated 
with either the Union or the Bureau. 
Other companies belong to fire organi- 
zations in one part of the country and 
are entirely unaffiliated elsewhere. The 
same company which as a member of the 
E. U. A. supports separation in New 
Jersey opposes the whole principle as a 


member of the Western Insurance 
Bureau. 
It is entirely reasonable that steps 


may be taken to unite the Union and 
the Bureau if the commission rates are 
equalized, thus placing the two organi- 
zations on practically the same competi- 
tive footing. While a certain group of 
‘company men hold to the opinion that 
the existence of two large organizations 
is of value in the Middle West others 
point to the Eastern situation, contend- 
ing that the business is better served 
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C. A. Rich to Go With 
Rossia at Hartford 


HAS HAD FINE EXPERIENCE 
Was Ass’t United States Manager of 
Netherlands and Before That With 
Underwriters’ Adjusting Co. 





Clarence A. Rich, who has been assist- 
ant United States manager of the Neth- 
erlands Insurance Co. in Chicago, on 
January 1 will become associated with 
the Rossia of America and its allied com- 
panies in an important capacity. He will 
have his headquarters in Hartford. The 
Rossia companies of which C. F. Stur- 
hahn is president compose one of the 
outstanding reinsurance groups in the 
country. 

With many years of experience in the 
executive as well as the underwriting 
branches of the fire insurance business 
Mr. Rich is well equipped to assume his 
new position. After a number of years 
in, local agency and adjustment activities 
Mr. Rich became general manager of the 
Underwriters Adjusting Co. of Chicago. 
In this capacity he was instrumental in 
bringing about material improvement in 
adjustment conditions in middle western 
territory and instituted numerous re- 
forms which have been of benefit to the 
business. About a year ago he retired 
from the general managership of the 


Underwriters’ Adjusting Co. to become 
assistant United States manager of the 
Netherlands, the management of ‘which 
was recently taken over by another com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rich is widely known in insurance 
circles in the middle west and has a 
large acquaintance throughout the coun- 
try. Several months ago he became 
president of the Midland Club of Chi- 
cago and under his guidance this new 
institution has made remarkable prog- 
ress. The club is now the gathering cen- 
ter for Chicago insurance men with close 
to 3,000 members. 








by one organization with which all com- 
panies believing in co-operation may be 
affiliated. 

Still another factor tending to support 
a movement for a merger of the Union 
and the Bureau is the frequent acquisi- 
tion by a group belonging to one or- 
ganization of a company or companies 
belonging to the rival institution. The 
Home, a Union company, this year ob- 
tained control of the.National Liberty, a 
Bureau insurer. The latter left the 
Bureau and has since operated on a 
non-affiliated basis. Control of the Dixie 
Fire, a Union member, has passed to the 
American of Newark, a Bureau sup- 
porter. The Crum & Forster group, 
Bureau members, have acquired large in- 
terests in two Union companies, the 
Westchester and the Transportation. 
Other such instances might be cited. As 
this switching of members from one or- 
ganization to the other goes on, there 
will also be a tendency to break down 
the fundamental differences of opinion 
which have to date discouraged a re- 
sumption of harmonious relations. 

Any movement for a nationwide fire 
insurance organization is naturally con- 
tingent upon a settlement of existing 
troubles in the Middle West. If the 
Union and the Bureau ultimately do 
smoke a pipe of peace and unite to pre- 
sent a solid front against those inde- 
pendent companies which are now bit- 
ing sharply at the heels of members of 
both bodies, then real progress will have 
been made in the direction of creating 
a national fire underwriting regulatory 
organization which could take its place 
alongside of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association. 
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Gov’t Issues Report On 
Nitrocellulose Risks 


COVERS COMBUSTION HAZARDS 


Low Temperatures Often Lead to Flame- 
less Ignition Which Releases Deadly 
Gases; Fire Dangers 


Notwithstanding the great loss occa- 
sioned by the Cleveland Clinic disaster 
in May of this year, and the widespread 
publicity then given to the hazard in- 
volved in the handling and storage of 
nitrocellulose films, serious accidents at- 
tributable to such films continue to oc- 
cur, according to Dr. Charles E. Mun- 
roe, chief explosive chemist of the United 
States Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Only recently ac- 
cidents of this nature have occurred at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Newark, N. J., and at’ Onelousas. 
La., resulting in many casualties and 
large loss of property. Stored nitrocel- 
lulose films. such as used in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures and X-ray photo- 
graphs, present the menace of fire, ex- 
nlosion and wholesale gaseous poisoning, 
Dr. Munroe warns. For these reasons 
such films should. be stored -only in ac- 
cordance with the best practice, he savs. 

Flameless combustion of nitrocellulose 
films can be started bv exposure to tem- 
peratures as low as 150°C. The danger 
of spontaneous decomposition of films 
eventually resulting in spontaneous com- 
bustion, and their capacity to acquire 
static charges through friction, are also 
referred to by Dr. Munroe. : 

The first accident of any magnitude 
caused by nitrocellulose films appears to 
be that which occurred in the Ferguson 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 
27, 1909, whereby a modern office build- 
ing was seriously damaged and fifty per- 
sons were injured. This event was thor- 
oughly inquired into by explosives ex- 
perts from the Pittsburgh testing sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, who also 
made an exhaustive experimental study 
of moving picture films such as were 
involved in the disaster. The report was 
published in the “Nickelodeon,” one of 
the pioneer moving-picture journals, and 
was reprinted by the Board of Under- 
writers of Allegheny county, Pa., for the 
information of fire insurance. 

Flameless Combustion Frequently 

That moving picture films were, like 
thin strips or shavings of other com- 
bustible substances, easily ignited, quite 
inflammable, and highly combustible was 
quite generally known. and because of 
their being composed of cellulose nitrates 
many recognized the possibility of ex- 
plosions resident in them. A character- 
istic of the films that was then little 
known, but which was emphasized in 
the Bureau of Mines report, was that 
nitrocellulose films could undergo flame- 
less combustion, a process of decompo- 
sition which may be started at a relative- 
ly low temperature and which proceeds 
autocatalytically after it is once initiated. 

As a fact, film was carefully observed 
in the dark while this flameless com- 
bustion was actively going on in the film 
and no flame, nor even a glow of light 
was seen, though heat was set free. This 
process of decomposition also gives rise 
to the evolution of considerable quanti- 
ties of nitrous fumes and of carbon mon- 
oxide, and each of these substances is 
extremely poisonous, and, as mixed, dan- 
gerous to encounter. Furthermore, since 
carbon monoxide is quite combustible. 
and the nitrous fumes are supporters of 
combustion, violently explosive gaseous 
mixtures may be formed from them alone 
or in admixture with air. 

As flameless combustion of nitrocellu- 
lose films can be started by exposure 
to temperatures as low as 150°C., brief 
contact with the bulb of a glowing in- 
candescent electric lamp, a heated steam 
coil, the glowing end of a cigarette, a 
hot wire, a flame or similar sources of 
heat, will almost immediately start this 
reaction, and it may even be started, 
through more prolonged contact, with 
bodies heated to only 100°C., the temper- 
ature of boiling water. When flameless 


combustion is initiated in a mass of 
films it may, according to circumstances, 
continue throughout the mass, or it may 
be transformed to active combustion 
which is accompanied by the production 
of flame and the evolution of light as 
well as heat. This transformation is 
the more likely to occur if the mass of 
films is insulated so that the heat gen- 
erated in flameless combustion accumu- 
lates in the mass, thus attaining a higher 
temperature. 

The chemical reactions which take 
place in nitrocellulose differ with its 
mode of combustion, flameless, active or 
explosive. Fortunately, in the last two 
methods of combustion the reactions are 
much more complete than in flameless 
combustion. They do not yield nitrous 
fumes and but little carbon monoxide. 

Little Spontaneous Ignition 

Little attention has been given to the 
tendency of nitrocellulose as used in 
films to undergo spontaneous decompo- 
sition which might eventually result in 
spontaneous combustion, and no instance 
of such an occurrence has been brought 
to notice in this connection. But such 
occurrences have been frequent with 
such nitrocelluloses as are used in smoke- 
less powder and also as are sent into 
the market in the form of collodion cot- 
ton for use in the manufacture of collod- 
ion as used in photography and in phar- 
macy. 

The decomposition referred to has 
been found due to the fact that the 
physical structure of cotton, from which 
cellulose nitrates are manufactured, is 
such as to make it difficult during the 
purification processes to remove from 
the cellulose nitrates the last traces of 
free acid. Yet if only a minute quantity 
of free acid remains in the nitrocellulose 
it reacts to decompose the nitrocellulose, 
producing as a result more free acid, and 
these reactions progress autocatalytically 
with the evolution of heat until a consid- 
erable mass of the nitrocellulose is in- 
volved and the temperature has reached 
the point of ignition when fire or ex- 
plosion takes place. Provision is made 
in the case of smokless powder and some 
other substances produced from cellulose 
nitrates to reduce or prevent this de- 
composition by adding to the mass a neu- 
tralizing agent, such as diphenylamine, 
to remove the free acid products as they 
are formed, and this procedure has given 
a measure of protection. At least seventy- 


five years ago it had become the estab- 
lished practice in placing long staple py- 
roxylin, or collodion cotton, on the mar- 
ket to pack it in cardboard cartons and, 
in this method of packing, the nitrocel- 
lulose has been observed to remain for 
years undecomposed, while if the nitro- 
cellulose in these cartons were trans- 
ferred to tightly stoppered bottles it soon 
underwent spontaneous decomposition. 
Another cellulose nitrate product which 
has frequently given rise to disasters 
through undergoing spontaneous decom- 
position as packed in tightly closed con- 
tainers is compressed military guncotton. 
Yet with this, as with the collodion cot- 
ton, it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that if the blocks of dry guncotton are 
freely exposed to the air out of contact 
with direct sunlight, they keep materially 
unchanged through years. 

Another characteristic of cellulose ni- 
trates little referred to is their capacity 
to acquire static charges through fric- 
tion, yet this is very apparent when one 
runs the hand through a mass of granu- 
lated single base smokeless powder. It 
is easily demonstrated by rubbing a piece 
of moving picture film when it will at- 
tract to itself small bits of paper and 
other light objects. Many ignitions of 
inflammable and combustible substances 
have been due to the development and 
discharge of static charges originating in 
friction on moving parts, but experi- 
mental demonstration of the phenomena 
is attended with many difficulties and 
rarely succeeds. It is significant to find 
in the newspaper accounts of a recent 
disaster that observers reported seeing 
“the first explosion occur in a pile of 
chemicals near one of the polishing ma- 
chines” and that the only fatality was 
that of a man “found unconscious near 
a film-polishing machine.” 





MOVES INTO LONDON BUILDING 


Commercial Union Now at No. 24 Corn- 
hill; Thirteen-Story Structure; 
Rubber Floors 

The Commercial Union has moved into 
its new home office building in London. 
The building is thirteen stories—nine 
above the ground-and four in the base- 
ment. Rubber floors reduce noise to a 
minimum. The architects were Sir As- 
ton Webb & Son. The address of the 
new building is No. 24 Cornhill, E. C. 3. 


QUALIFICATION BILL FOR N. J. 


Measure Being Prepared to Eliminate 
Undesirables Among the Agents; 
_. Favored By Local Boards 

With the co-operation of the various 
local boards throughout New Jersey it js 
planned to present to the New Je-sey 
Legislature shortly after the first of the 
year an agents’ qualification bill similar 
to the one in operation in Pennsylvania 
at the present time. If the bill becomes 
a law it will almost eliminate the on- 
policy writing agent of which there are 
thousands in the state and put the fire 
insurance agent on a higher standard 
than at present. 

In Essex and Hudson counties there 
are several thousand non-policy writing 
agents and in all probability the bil! will 
be opposed by some companies which 
have appointed this type of agent. A 
prominent fire insurance underwriter of 
Newark recently stated that the non- 
policy writing agents control in the two 
counties over $200,000 in:premiums. This 
business other agents feel should be con- 
trolled either by them or by some legiti- 
mate broker who has an established cli- 
entele. 

The plan of the new bill is to have 
periodical examinations in various parts 
of the state and if an applicant passes 
the examination a strict investigation 
will be made as to the character of the 
individual, amount of business controlled 
and other features that will tend to elim- 
inate the undesirables. 





AMERICA FORE DIRECTORS 

The American Eagle of the America 
Fore Group has added the following 
members to its board of directors: W. 
S. Gray, Jr., vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Co., and 
Thomas Williams. The latter is a di- 
rector of the Guaranty Trust Co., the 
Niagara Fire and the Maryland and a 
trustee of the Mutual Life. Bernard M. 
Culver and William F. Dooley, vice- 
presidents of the Continental and the 
Fidelity-Phenix, have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
First American Fire. 


WATSON ON FIRE COUNCIL 
Leon A. Watson, rating expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
has been elected to the fire council of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 











Chicago 





149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 


GENERAL FIRE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


OF PARIS 


Organized 1819 


This is the oldest fire insurance company of France, having been 
continuously in business for more than one hundred years. 
United States Branch was established in 1910. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


New York, N. Y. 


The 


Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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One Boston Agency Has 
19 Mutual Companies 


GALE & STONE REPRESENTATION 





Most Number of Stock Companies Are 
in Dewick & Flanders Agency; 47 
Local Boards in Massachusetts 





The Standard Insurance Directory of 
New England, printed by the Standard 
Publishing Co. of Boston, came out last 
week. Among other things the book 
contains the names of all agents in New 
England with the companies they repre- 
sent. The Boston agency representing 
the most number of companies is Gale 
& Stone, all of the companies being mu- 
tual. The complete list follows: Cen- 
tral Manufacturers, Fitchburg, Glen 
Cove, Grain Dealers’ National, Hardware 
Dealers of Wisconsin, Lumbermens’ of 
Ohio, Michigan Miller, Mill Owners of 
Iowa, Millers Mutual of Texas, Minne- 
sota Implement, National Implement, 
National Retailers, Northwestern of 
Washington, Ohio Hardware, Ohio Mu- 
tual, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s, Penn- 
sylvania Millers, Retail Hardware of 
Minnesota and Lumber Mutual. 

Sixteen stock companies are repre- 
sented by Dewick & Flanders. They are 
Firemen’s of N. J.. Home F. & M., Cali- 
fornia, Homestead, Imperial, Insurance 
Co. of State of Pennsylvania, Mercan- 
tile, Merchants of New York, Pacific, 
Queen, Public Underwriters, Reliance, 
Union of Paris and Dixie. 

John C. Paige & Co. represents six- 
teen companies. They are American 
Eagle, Atlas, Century, Fire Association, 
Franklin, Home, Importers & Exporters, 
Lumbermen’s, Massachusetts F. & M., 
National of Hartford. North River, Pala- 
tine, Pennsylvania, Phoenix of London, 
Sylvania and Travelers Fire. 

Frank Gair McComber, Inc., has eight 
companies writing marine business in the 
office. They are British & Foreign, 
Great American, Lloyd’s, London Assur- 
ance, Public, Reliance, Sun and U. S. 
Merchants & Shippers. 

Forty-seven Local Boards 

Massachusetts has forty-seven fire in- 
surance local boards. The one farthest 
a* ser is the Nantucket County Board, 
of which A. G. Brock is secretary. One 
at the tip of Massachusetts, sticking its 
nose in the sea, is the Cape Ann Local 
Board. The Cape Cod Local Board is 
called the Barnstable County. 

The president of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters is John H. Eddy. 

The following is a list of Massachu- 
setts insurance associations and organi- 
zations: Accident Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Boston Life Underwriters, Bos- 
ton Protective Department, Eastern 
Underwriters Inspection Bureau, Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau’s New Eng- 
land division, Industrial Accident Board 
of Boston, Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, Insurance Feder- 
ation of Massachusetts, Insurance Li- 

rary Association of Boston. Insurance 

Society of Massachusetts, Life Under- 
Writers Association of Central Massa- 
chnsetts. Life Underwriters’ Association 
of West« rn Massachusetts, Lowell Life 

nderx ters Association, Massachusetts 

Association of Insurance Agents, Massa- 
chusetts Association of Life Underwrit- 
¢rs and Massachusetts Automobile Rat- 
‘ng and Accident Prevention Bureau. 


BLUE GOOSE DATES 
wee annual Grand Nest meeting of the 
Onorable Order of the Blue Goose In- 
gmational will be held from September 
fee 12 inclusive at Rapid City, South 
Geka: Gander D. P. Lemon of the 
uth Dakota pond of the order will 


at as resident chairman of the general 
Committee, 








W il A. Loucks, mayor of Sheridan, 


Tesign 


MAYOR TO ENTER INSURANCE 
y 


whose term expires on January 1, 
; ed December 1 to accept the of- 
Lif of representative for the Continental 
rs nderwriters, in Wyoming, Mon- 
na, Colorado and Utah. 
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OREAS was one of 
the lesser divinities of heaven 
...s80 says mythology. May- = 
be so, but when this old north ir 
wind got out of control he ° 
certainly tore up the scenery 
for many miles. Blow, blow, 
blow, that is all he did from 
noon to night; blow, bluster 
and blow. 


IND and idle gossip were the chief stocks 
in trade of this god of the winds. Of course he 
could get away with it because be could produce 
the goods. 

The Home, too, might puff out its cheeks and 
lustily boast of its size, its reputation, its strength, 
its integrity. But rather, it prefers to devote that 
energy to more constructive and really tangible 
aid for its Agents, action that can be utilized and 
appreciated by them. 








Wilfred Kurth, President Onpp® Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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Explosion Damage Under Fire Policy 
As Analysed By Prominent Attorney 





Louis J. Wolff, Associated With Rumsey & Morgan, Reviews 
Legal History of This Intricate Problem, Reaching Con- 
clusion That Companies Would Do Well to Cover Explo- 


sion Automatically 


in Fire Policy 


With Additional 


Premium to Take Care of Risk 


Current interest in explosion damage 
and liability for losses under fire imsur- 
ance policies was brought to a head by the 
recent decision in the Supreme Court of 
Alabama holding that an insurance cozn- 
pany must pay a loss occasioned by con- 
cussion which followed the deliberate dy- 
namiting of a nearby building in an effort 
to check a conflagration. However, the 
Alabama decision is contrary to nearly all 
legal precedent, state courts in practically 
every part of the country having previ- 
ously at one time or another decided that 
a fire company is not liable for explosion 
damage unless the explosion is caused by 
a hostile fire. 

On this whole subject of explosion dam- 
age under fire policies Louis J. Wolff, 
well-known New York insurance attor- 
ney who is associated with Rumsey & 
Morgan, and who is also professor of in- 
surance law at the New York Law School, 
has analyzed a large number of legal cases 
bearing directly on this subject and has 
written for the “New York Law School 
Review” an article explaining clearly and 
interestingly the present status of explo- 
sion losses under fire policies. His article 
practically in its entirety, follows: 


Fire and explosion are more closely re- 
lated from a scientific standpoint than in 
the popular sense. Fire is a process of 
combustion proceeding at a sufficiently 
rapid rate to produce ignition, and when 
this is evidenced by a flame or glow 
and it originates accidentally, we have 
the requisites for a claim under the pol- 
icy. Combustion at a lower rate is out- 
side the boundaries as a chemical change. 

When the rate of combustion becomes 
sufficiently rapid, so as to be practically 
instantaneous, we have an _ explosion. 
Even the explosion of gunpowder consti- 
tutes a fire and recovery therefor could 
be had under the fire policy if there 
were no exception contained in it. 

Companies Protect Selves 


Perhaps for the reason that in the 
opinion of their customers at least, ex- 
plosion constitutes a distinct casualty 
from fire, the underwriters have intro- 
duced an exception in the fire policy 
against liability for explosion and pro- 
tection against loss by explosion must 
be purchased separately in the shape of 
a rider or endorsement to the fire policy 
or a separate contract. Since practically 
every fire of any extent is accompanied 
by one or more explosions of different 
degrees of intensity, causing damage not 
only at the place of the fire and explo- 
sion but by concussion at a distance, 
some interest cases have been pre- 
sented for solution. This is because it 
is generally difficult after the occurrence 
of these casualties to determine accu- 
rately which came first. The testimony 
of the witnesses in the case of a great 
catastrophe is usually conflicting and the 
evidence is ordinarily obliterated by the 
casualty itself; it is almost impossible 
to determine whether the fire or explo- 
sion was prior in time or to determine 
separately the damage done by each. 

The provision of the present New 
York standard fire policy exempting the 
company from liability for explosion is 
as follows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto this com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss or dam- 
age occurring . ..-by explosion or light- 
ning, unless fire ensue, and, in that 
event, for loss or damage by fire only.” 

Under this provision the company is 
not liable for loss by explosion of any 
kind, whether on the insured premises 


or elsewhere. Where, however, there is 
both fire and explosion, it becomes nec- 
essary not only to determine which oc- 
curred first, but to ascertain separately 
the damage due to each. If it were not 
for the language of this clause of the 
policy, where the explosion preceded and 
caused the fire, the fire underwriter 
would not be liable for even the fire 
damage. Under the express language as- 
suming liability, fire damage following 
an explosion is covered, and the burden 
is on the insured to show the extent 
of the loss by fire. 

It is the general rule that where the 
fire precedes and causes the explosion, 
the company is liable for any loss caused 
by the explosion. In such a case the 
explosion is regarded as a mere incident 
of the fire which is the proximate or 
efficient cause of all of the loss. 

Extent of Exclusion 


It is evident therefore that the under- 
writers have not exempted themselves 
under the fire policy from liability for 
explosion. The extent of this liability 
depends upon the solution of difficult 
questions of fact at the hands of juries 
not ordinarily favorably disposed towards 
them, thereby introducing uncertainty 
into a contract which should be definite 
and certain and making the result often 
a matter of geography, since both courts 
and juries in this country vary in their 
attitude towards insurance companies. 
The true inwardness of the situation 
seems to be that in making their pre- 
mium calculations and in paying losses, 
the companies are willing to be liable 
for purely explosion damage which oc- 
curs in the course of a tremendous con- 
flagration such as at San Francisco or 
Baltimore. It was not their purpose to 
closely differentiate between two such 
related casualties where it is apparent 
that fire is the predominant one. 

A number of cases, however, indicate 
difficulty in the application of this rule. 
Industrial plants using high pressure sys- 
tems present an inherent risk of explo- 
sion, usually closely preceded or followed 
by a fire. When an explosion occurs 
soon after the outbreak of fire, there is 
uncertainty and difficulty. If the owner 


‘has only a fire policy, his recovery de- 


pends upon the order in which these 
casualties occurred, and even if he has 


both fire and explosion insurance, a dis- 


pute as to liability between the respective 
sets of underwriters may involve him 
also in argument and litigation. 

It is a corollary to the rule that the 
fire policy is liable for explosion dam- 
age due to a preceding fire, that in or- 
der to create this liability the fire must 
be a real one in the ordinary sense of 
the term, accidental in origin and hos- 
tile in nature. A blaze therefore, pro- 
duced by lighting a match, gas-jet or 
lamp will not satisfy the requirement 
that an actual fire must cause the loss 
in order to render the company liable. 

In the famous Mitchell Case the in- 
sured’s clerk went down into the cellar 
of the store, used for the sale of stoves 
and tinware. He lit a match because it 
was dark, which ignited the vapor of 
gasoline kept in the cellar and a violent 
explosion at once wrecked the building. 
The court held that the loss was by 
explosion and that the insured could not 
recover under his fire policy. This is 
one of the leading cases on what con- 
stitutes a “friendly” fire about which 
there has been so much discussion. Fol- 
lowing the rule, it has been held that 

(Continued on Page 31) 


























FORESIGHT 





























O one knows what may happen during the year 
1930 which is just ahead. 


Property with foresight will provide 
against possible misfortune by entrusting their fire 


owners 


insurance problems. to those local agents who represent 
sound stock fire insurance companies like the Home- 
stead. 


Everybody is a prospect for insurance of one kind 
or another. Local agents who use intensive and intelli- 
gent sales effort—and foresight will secure the largest 
share of business. 


The Homestead 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











WILFRED KURTH, 
President 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 59 MAIDEN LANE 









































The 


London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Safeguard Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 





Eastern Department Western Department 


Pacifie Department 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ills. 


San Francisco, Cal 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. . 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President BASSETT, —* 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, “= WELLS BS. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-P 
ORGANIZED 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.66 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





mas AA HASH INGER. Vice- Pres’t WELLS eee nye RD cs, View: -Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, cong wkd we agama 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40  $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. eens, Ne President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


> 9,021,040.53 = $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. a, weet. AGRE’, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. moe President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HIN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. —— Marne on Benes, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE “INSURAN CE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L. JA CKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JUHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vs — PR eS 1 pain V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08  $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
E. J. DONEGAN, ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-r'res’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$15,452,308.70  $10,173,698.43  $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT ~ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
mat Pee bo ae MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G, POTTER, Managers 

H. R. M. SMITH . anagers ss’t Manager 

JAMES SMITH _ FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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Boston Rate Report 
Covers a Wide Field 


FIRE INTERESTS " CO-OPERATED 


Survey Fills Over 300 Pages, Taking in 
Every Factor Bearing on Insurance 
Costs in That City 


Mayor M. E. Nichols of Boston, who 
will shortly make public the report on 
fire insurance rates and conditions there 
prepared by a special committee, stated 
late last week that the committee had 
received full co-operation from all agen- 
cies affected by the survey, including 
the heads of city and state departments, 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
and other insurance organizations. This 
committee, headed by Felix Vorenberg, 
was assisted by the Albert Russel Ers- 
kine Bureau of Harvard University, of 
which Miller McClintock is director, and 
also by the engineering department of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

Mr. Vorenberg has announced that the 
committee will hold a meeting again 
within the next week to formally present 
the report to Mayor Nichols as soon as 
its printing, which has been authorized 
by the City Council, is completed by 
the City Printing Department. While 
the conclusions of the report are not 
to be available until it is formally pre- 
sented, Mayor Nichols has secured the 
committee’s consent to the publication of 
certain facts regarding the _ survey, 
which is said to be the first of its kind 
ever undertaken by an American munici- 
pality. 

Associated with Mr. Vorenberg on the 
Mayor’s Committee of Insurance Rates 
are many distinguished citizens. The 
mayor’s committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the factors responsible for what 
Mayor Nichols declared to be unreason- 
ably high fire insurance costs in Bos- 
ton. Dr. McClintock, who had just com- 
pleted a study of traffic conditions in 
Boston, was retained by the committee 
to organize a survey to study the prob- 
lem of fire waste and insurance rates in 
the city. Dr. McClintock associated with 
himself a staff of experienced engineers 
and consultants and with the co-opera- 
tion of Chairman Vorenberg and the 
members of his committee prepared the 
report which is shortly to be available. 

Report Covers 300 Pages 

The survey staff, in obtaining the facts 
on which the committee has based its 
recommendations, has subjected the Bos- 
ton fire problem to a microscopic analy- 
sis. The facts and figures are present- 
ed in the 300-page report in over 150 
tables, charts and illustrations. Fire in- 
surance rating practices have been in- 
vestigated in detail, schedules used for 
rating thoroughly analyzed, and figures 
secured showing the total amounts col- 
lected by the insurance companies in 
premiums and the amounts paid back to 
Boston policyholders for indemnity on 
fires. The local studies have been fur- 
ther checked by securing typical rates 
applying to common types of buildings 
and occupancies in the comparable large 
cities of New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Emphasis has been placed on the lo- 
cal fire waste, as the preliminary stud- 
ies by the committee had demonstrated 
the importance of this factor. What 
there is to burn in Boston is described 
by maps showing building construction 
by types and character in every part 
of the city. This was supplemented by 
field inspections of blocks typical of the 
general construction of any one district. 
Frank Burton, a leading consulting en- 
gineer on building laws, and for many 
years head of the Building Department 
of Detroit, was retained to analyze from 
the fresh and unbiased viewpoint of the 
outsider the effect of Boston’s building 
laws on building construction here. 

Boston Fire Record Analyzed 

Boston’s fire record has been analyzed 
in detail, and its record compared to 
those of the dozen largest cities of the 
country. The 65,000 fires and alarms 
which occurred in the. ten years 1918 
to 1927 inclusive have been tabulated 


and classified, with the 7,332 fires in the 
single year of 1927 being studied in de- 
tail. This has been supplemented by the 
study of all the obtainable details of 
every fire in the five years 1923 to 1927 
in which the loss exceeded $15,000. These 
fires account for approximately 60% of 
all of the fire losses in Boston. Another 
detailed analysis has been made of 952 
fires in the five years 1924 to 1928 in the 
high valued properties equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers. 

Analysis of all fires in buildings has 
been made to show the general type 
of building or occupancy, its construc- 
tion and protection. Losses have been 
classified by specific occupancies, and 
according to the part of the city in which 
the fire occurred. These studies have 
been the most productive of important 


_facts as they showed that certain class- 


es of business and certain districts of 
the city are responsible for a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the city’s losses which 
must be shared by business men and 
citizens generally as they are distributed 
through the medium of insurance costs. 
The report also contains the first com- 
prehensive analysis of the effect of lo- 
cal business conditions on the fire loss 
of a city. 


Study of Fire Department 


The Boston fire department, water 
supply, fire alarm system and other 
other items of public fire protection have 
been studied. Special studies were made 
covering the personnel of the fire de- 
partment. In this the education, train- 
ing and psysical and mental qualifications 
of the 1,600 members of the fire depart- 
ment were analyzed and also studied 
with reference to the civil service re- 
quirements for admission to and promo- 
tion in the department. 

Attention has also been given to the 
administrative set-up of the fire depart- 
ment to trace the possible effect of such 
intangible factors as political interfer- 
ence with the department administra- 
tion. ; 

The committee feels that it has made 
an important contribution in the pres- 
entation of a complete digest of all laws 
relating to fires and fire prevention, and 
an analvsis of the state laws and regu- 
lations issued thereunder to control va- 
rious fire hazards. 





MAY HEAD POLITICAL GROUP 

Joseph A. Holland, deputy insurance 
superintendent for Missouri, has been 
announced as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Missouri Association of 
Young Republicans now headed by John 
M. Hadley of St. Louis, eldest son 
of the late Governor Herbert S. Hadley. 

Mr. Holland, prior to assuming his 
position with the insurance department, 
was an assistant attorney general and 
before 1923 was in newspaper work in 
St. Louis. The announcement of his 
canadidacy came from Governor Caul- 
field’s office and he is regarded as the 
administration’s choice for the position 
which will be filled before the annual 
Lincoln Day banquet of the association 
on February 12, 1930, in St. Louis. 





FOREIGN MANAGER RETIRES 


The directors of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance announce the retirement, as from 
December 31, of R. F. Kelly, foreign 
fire manager. Mr. Kelly has had forty 
years’ experience and has been associated 
with the Phoenix for the past twenty- 
six years. F. H. B. Yerbury, at present 
fire superintendent, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Kelly as foreign fire 
manager. 





AGENTS FOR NEWARK FIRE 

The Bee & La Croix agency at Lynn, 
Mass., has added the Newark Fire to 
their agency. They will handle only 
fire lines for the New Jersey company. 





NAMES CONNECTICUT AGENT 

The New Brunswick Fire has appoint- 
ed Abram Hengevald as the company’s 
representative-in Waterbury, Conn. The 
agency is one of the oldest in the East. 























An Economic Necessity 


rT*HE insurance business is the out-growth of an 
economic necessity. It has been built up to vast: 
proportions because the public welfare has increas- 
ingly demanded the type of service which it is able 
‘to render. It is not conceivable that any develop- 
ments could take place which would lessen this 
demand. The contrary is true. 


The importance of these statements lies in the fact 
that an investment in the insurance business is an 
investment in one of the most basic of the country’s 
enterprises. Through Insuranshares Corporation 
of Deleware, an investment company, it is possible 
to build up an interest in a cross section of selected 
companies which show substantial earning power. 


Full information can be obtained from your 
own broker or by writing to 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York 


San Francisco 
































Your 
Home 





F you own your home, you know how much it 
means—A man’s home is worth more to him 


than its value in dollars. 


But it’s surprising 


how many home owners are lacking in insurance 


protection. 


Why not start the New Year by going over all 
your customer’s accounts and checking the amount 
of insurance carried with the value, in each case? 


NEW YORK OFFICE Ke 


New Brunswick 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RUNS 


Wilfred Kurth, 
President 





59 MAIDEN LANE 
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STORIES 


“We even had to let our most 
skilled employees go - - - men 
difficult to replace - - - but there 
were so many other expenses 
which had to be met, that it was 
impossible to carry them until the 
plant was rebuilt.” 





Business Interruption insurance can 
be written to include salaries of 
essential employees as well as lost 
profits and those expenses which 
continue during the suspension of 
business due to fire, explosion or 
windstorm. . 








Your mercantile and manufac- 
turing clients need Business 
Interruption insurance to complete 
their insurance protection. 


a i 
hiodl 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of: Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
Eighty Maiden Lane, ~~ PAUL L. HAID.. President “~ New York,N.Y. 
THE FiDELITY. AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


ROBERT J. HILLAS. President 
NEW YORK —_ CHICAGO —_~ SAN FRANCISCO —_ DALLAS MONTREAL 
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N. Y. Board Report On 
Pathe Studio Blaze 


DISASTER HELD PREVENTABLE 





W. B. White Contends That Installation 
of Sprinkler System Would Have 
Deterred Spread of Flames 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its report on the 
Pathe Studio fire of December 10, and 
concludes with the statement that there 
are no indications that the fire was ex- 
ceptional or that it could not have been 
extinguished without loss of life or ma- 
terially controlled by a properly func- 
tioning sprinkler system. Prepared by 
Superintendent William B. White of the 
bureau of surveys of the New York 
Board, and well-illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the results of the disaster, the 
report also contains the statement that 
the production of sound pictures has de- 
veloped an additional hazard in the use 
of considerable quantities of draperies, 
properties and other sound-deadening 
materials. 

Stress is laid in the report upon the 
absence of proper equipment to prevent 
or substantially retard the spread of fire 
The Pathe Sound Studios, Inc., occupied 
the entire building and on October 24, 
1928, was advised to equip the building 
with automatic sprinklers. A reinspec- 
tion was made on January 16 of this 
year and the same recommendations 
made, together with several others for 
the proper storing of nitrocellulose film 
and removal of rubbish. On March 8 of 
this year the Bureau of Electricity re- 
ported specially hazardous conditions in 
the electrical equipment, a part of which 
had been corrected on a _ reinspection 
made on May 24, Mr. White says in his 
report. 

The film on hand, according to the re- 
port, was 173 reels. on October 24, 1928; 
182 reels on January 16 of this year and 
369 reels following the fire two weeks 
ago. 

Extracts from the report follow: 

Protection 


“The fire protection within the build- 
ing consisted mainly of four two-inch 
standpipes, one near each corner of the 
building, interconnected together and 
supplied with water from city main con- 
nection only. Each standpipe had one 
outlet on each first and mezzanine, with 
25 feet of two inch hose attached. 

“Several two and one-half gallon ex- 
tinguishers and one quart pyrenes were 
distributed throughout. There was also 
one Fyre-Freeze carbon dioxide portable 
extinguisher, located in the cutting and 
rewinding room on the first floor. 

Origin and Spread 

“Indications are that the fire originated 
in a velvet drop curtain at the rear of 
the studio. Several theories have been 
advanced for the inception of the fire. 
The most plausible one seems that a 
large electric lamp was burning too close 
to the curtain. The other theories are 
that it was caused by a short circuit or 
by a fragment of white hot carbon from 
an arc lamp or from a surreptitiously 
smoked cigarette cast carelessly aside. 

“An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
tear the curtain from its supports and 
to extinguish the fire by the use of a 
stream from the building standpipe sys- 
tem. The fire quickly spread to the 
other draperies and the flammable scen- 
ery within the studio and was soon be- 
yond control. Some delay in summoning 
the Fire Department was caused in this 
attempt to extinguish the blaze. One of 
the employes, however, ran from the 
building and sounded the alarm. 

“The rapid spread was unquestionably 
due to the readily flammable curtains, 
draperies and scenery in use at the time. 

Property Loss 

“The insurance carried on contents was 
about $120,000; on building no figures 
available. The loss has not been adjust- 
ed and no estimate of the extent of 
damage can be given at this time. 
“The most important feature in con- 


nection with this, fire is undoubtedly the 
determination of the cause of its rapid 
spread. This can quite definitely be at- 
tributed to the readily flammable drape- 
ries, curtains and scenery in use in the 
studio. The contact of an igniting agent 
with such flimsy material may fairly be 
assumed as the cause. Conceding that 
it is not entirely possible to eliminate the 
inception of fires, the second important 
feature then is to determine the best 
method of preventing or retarding the 
spread of the fire.” 





DEATH OF ALVIN E. MACK 
Alvin E. Mack, who was three times 
mayor of Lawrence, Mass., and also one 
of the city’s leading insurance men, died 
last week at the age of eighty-nine years. 
He had been in insurance since 1864 and 
built up a large business. Two months 


ago he retired from active work because 
of ill health. He was formerly president 
of the Lawrence Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. At the time of his death Mr. 
Mack was president and a director of 
the Lawrence Savings Bank. He was a 
member of the Tuscan Lodge of Masons 
for sixty-three years. 





“GRAF” TRIP ABANDONED 





Inability of Zeppelin to Get Insurance 
for Polar Flight Deciding Factor 
Says Eckener 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
dirigible “Graf Zeppelin,’ has told the 
Associated Press that he no longer ex- 
pects the projected polar flight to take 
place in 1930, as neither the Zeppelin 
Co. nor the Aeroarctic Society had been 

able to. secure insurance. 
Dr. Eckener said that even if insur- 


— 


ances could be secured, the time was 
now too short to get the “Graf” ready 
for the contemplated polar expedition, 
The Zeppelin works, therefore, have 
ceased preparations for the polar flight 
and are turning to other projects for fur- 
ther demonstrating the serviceability of 
the Zeppelin as a means of conveyance 
over long distances, among other things 
a flight to Latin America is being con- 
sidered. 
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eA interested listener often makes the most convincing 
talker. Let your prospect talk first—and listen to him. 
First, because it’s a matter of common courtesy. Second, 
because it’s a matter of wisdom—gives you an opportu- 
nity to study him, to learn his viewpoints, his arguments. 
Then you have something specific to talk about. You 
know exactly what to say. You talk to a point. He 
who talks last talks best. Try it. 

If you do any appreciable amount of advertising, it is a good 

olicy to adopt some trademark, trade character or slogan. 

bis is an effective way of gaining a cumulative result from a 


number of different advertisements. Practically every large 
advertiser, realizing this fact, adopts some identifying mark. 


FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND, HOME FIRE & MARINE and OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
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92 


William Street 


ILLIAM STREET is as famous to insurance men 

all over the country as Broadway. Among them 
and in many insurance publications it is commonly 
called the street. And when you want to see an insur- 
ance man in New York you are pretty sure to find 
him there. 


Some addresses on “the street” are well known. One 
of these is 92 William Street, the home of the Corroon 


& Reynolds Group. 


Drop in and get acquainted. 


Corroon & Reynolds 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t Whistle For Customers, But 
Prepare Intelligent Prospect List 





Boston and Old Colony Companies of Boston Give Worth- 
while Pointers to Local Agents on How to Get Together 
and Use Wisely Names of Potential Customers 


Don’t whistle for new customers but pick your prospects advisedly and intelligently 
say the Boston and Old Colony insurance companies of Boston in the December issue 
of their monthly agents’ publication, the “Accelerator.” An article in that number 
deals with the adequate preparation a local agent should make before interviewing 
prospective clients. It considers such groundwork as having a correct list of names 
and addresses, knowing something of the insurance requirements, hobbies and social 
contacts of each person and then carefully card-indexing the results of calls and all 
other information of possible value in the future. 

Following is some of this sales advice from the “Accelerator” : 


Did you ever whistle for a customer 
and have him run up to you with money 
for an insurance policy in his hand? 

No, and, unfortunately, you probably 
never will. Customers don’t react that 
way. They are more elusive. They take 
delight in hiding in offices on the top 
floor of tall buildings where elevators are 
labeled “not running.” They revel in be- 
ing too busy to see you, in being out of 
town, out at lunch, out of patience, out 
of money. 

But all this presupposes that you know 
their names and addresses. You are ex- 
tremely fortunate if you know the names 
of enough people to make up a good list. 
Most people don’t. 

How, then, can be acquired a list of 
people who have the qualifications to be 
labeled honest-to-goodness prospects for 
new business? 

In order to save much time and trouble 
in getting such a list together, get a sys- 
tematic plan and work your plan. Such 
a plan should not be complicated, but it 
does consist of a few logical steps. 

First, take each type of insurance that 
you sell and draw a word picture of types 
of people who would buy such insurance 
and live in your locality. What qualifi- 
cations do they have to have for you to 
be interested in them? 


Sources of Cood Mames 


You now have a description of your 
prospect. You know that he should own 
an automobile, be the owner of a fleet of 
trucks, own a house, or be the manager 
of a ball team, or something else. The 
next step is to study your telephone direc- 
tory (if it is not too large), special trade 
directories, building directories, club lists, 
city directories, and any other group of 
names which has been compiled, such as 
automobile lists, voting lists, and so on, 
giving at least names and addresses of the 
individuals. 

Scan these lists carefully. Check each 
name against possible and probable insur- 
ance purchase. Among these names will 
be many whom you already know. Per- 
haps you have already done business with 
them. If they have the earmarks of be- 
coming good customers, if they are a 
good financial risk, reach for a 3 x 5 
white card and enter the name in the 
upper left-hand corner. Add the address 
and any other information which you pos- 
sess about the person. In the right-hand 
corner write down the tynes of insurance 
which you think they will be most inter- 
ested in. Go over all the names which 
you can find, selecting a group of approx- 
imately five hundred whom you believe to 
be the best possible prospects. Make this 
list your base prospect and customer list. 
It should contain all your present cus- 
tomers. 

The next step should be to enter as 
much information as you can about the 
peonle whose names you have just gath- 
ered, noting the source from which you 
obtained the list, the names, and other 
personal and business information. You 
will be surprised at the amount of in- 
‘formation which you will be able to put 
on the card. The point is that before you 
talk to any one of these prospects you 
want to have all the information you can 


have in your possession to use it in help- 
ing you to make the sale. 

This. information is the background 
from which you are to base your sales 
talk. If you know that a man is a mem- 
ber of such-and-such a country club, per- 
haps that is the entering wedge for you. 
On the other hand, if he belongs to a 
tennis club or a squash club, there is an- 
other angle for you. Hobbies are im- 
portant, as one’s hobbies are always of 
interest and therefore an easy way in 
which to create a certain amount of 
friendship. 

Start With Only Small List 

Do not make the error of starting with 
a very large list; start small. You can- 
not call on three or four hundred people 
in a day or a week and have a satisfac- 
tory interview with each person. So keep 
your list down and, as you make your 
calls, eliminate those which are apparent- 
ly unsatisfactory as far as any immediate 
business is concerned. Keep only such 
names on your list as have the earmarks 
of being active possible customers. Let 
the other fellow run after the “flitting 
moths” of business. 

As you scan through the names check 
back over the description of the prospect 
from the point of view of the insurance 
which you wish to sell him. When you 
have what we term this “master list” com- 
pleted, then cross-index it with the dif- 
ferent types of insurance. Perhaps one 
name will be on your list for automobile 
insurance, another for sport insurance, 
—- the card should be made out for 
both. 

On your cross-index files enter nothing 
but the man’s name and address. The 
moment you call on him put the record 
of your call on your master card. After 
a few calls your card may be full. Make 
out a second card and attach it with a 
clip to the first so that you will contin- 
ually have a source of information cover- 
ing not only the last three or four calls, 
but those made back in “the dark ages.’ 
You will find that such a record of calls 
is very important, and an indication of 
the result of the call will be very help- 
ful at later dates when you have really 
forgotten all the details that happened. 

So don’t “whistle” for your customer 
and prospect. Make out a list of those 
who have all the earmarks of being profit- 
able customers and then go actively after 
them. Then, when you get this list to- 
gether, send them your advertising litera- 
ture and call on each one regularly and 
as often as possible. 





TO RETAIN CREDIT PLAN 

For the time being the Richmond, Va., 
local board will not make any change 
in its credit rules. Under this plan mem- 
bers must collect premiums not later 
than the fifteenth of the second month 
following issuance of policies or else ac- 
cent notes bearing legal rate of interest. 
Decision not to disturb the status quo 
was reached after a snecial committee 
headed by W. T. Johnson reported fol- 
lowine an inaviry into the matter that 
conditions at the present time did not 
warrant changing the existing plan of 
credit extension. The committee before 
submitting its report made a study of 
the Norfolk plan. 
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Prefers a Specialist 
To the Born Salesman 


HIGH PRESSURE IS RESENTED 





Local Agent in New York Says Man 
Who. Specializes Will Make His In- 
surance Sales Permanent 





An interesting debate has been going 
on for several months in the pages of 
the “Hartford Agent” of the Hartford 
Fire as to which makes the better agent: 
the born salesman or the insurance spe- 
cialist. Burton Parker, Jr., vice-president 


* of the John C. Conklin Agency at Hack- 


ensack, N. J., takes up the cudgels in the 
latest issue on behalf of the insurance 
specialist who knows his business. 

“The born salesman, with little or no 
knowledge of his commodity, can be giv- 
en a set of price lists, forms, samples, 
order blanks and a territory to work in, 
and when set loose will undoubtedly 
bring in business. A man of this type 
usually adopts high pressure methods as 
his best bet is to close the deal on the 
first visit to avoid answering questions 
his victim has had time to think of be- 
tween ‘visits. 

“The insurance specialist, on the oth- 
er hand, is one who has studied and 
more or less mastered one phase of the 
insurance business, such as fire insurance 
specialists, casualty insurance specialists, 


_ life insurance specialists, even to the 


newly acquired title of airplane insur- 
ance specialists. No insurance specialist 
will embrace in his specialization more 
than one particular branch of the insur- 
ance business because he knows that to 
gain complete knowledge of his subject 
and to keep posted at all times on the 
various changes and improvements will 
require his entire time and efforts. 

“Such a man, with little or no sales 
ability, sent out to work a territory, will 
also bring in business. It will, however, 
be of an entirely different class and vol- 
ume than that secured by our other sub- 
ject, who is of the hit-and-run type: 
This man knows his subject thoroughly, 
which knowledge gives him the neces- 
sary confidence to meet his prospects 
and his competitors on an equal basis. 
If he is a convincing talker and can im- 
part his knowledge to his prospect in a 
clear and understandable manner, he, re- 
gardless of sales ability, will go far be- 
yond our born salesman.” 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, HAZARDS 

Engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters report that there is 
Serious danger of fires spreading in the 
business district of Springfield, Ohio, 
owing to poor construction and deficient 
protection. They describe the situation 
in part as follows: 

“In the principal mercantile district, 
weak construction and lack of proper 
Protection to window and floor open- 
ings, along with little automatic sprinkler 
or other private fire protective facilities, 
make serious individual and group fires 
Probable. The water supply is adequate 
and reliable, but the fire department is 
Seriously undermanned and deficient in 
Proper equipment. Fires beyond control 
are probable in practically all blocks and 
could readily cross the streets and in- 
volve adjacent blocks.” 





C. A. LUDLUM’S NEW OFFICE 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home, will establish headquarters at 
ll.West 42nd street after he retires from 
IS present post next Tuesday, Decem- 
er 31. This uptown address is the of- 
fice of Bender & Simmons, insurance 
brokers, of which C. A. Ludlum, Jr., for- 


Mer fire insurance company field man, is 
President. 





PLAN CHAMBER BANQUET 
. Anumber of prominent insurance men 
m Jersey City are on the committee of 
atrangements for the annual banquet of 
the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce 
Which will be held on Wednesday even- 
Ing, January 22, in Jersey City. 


FRANKFORT LOSSES SHOWN 





Balance Sheet of German Company 

Shows Deficit of 36,000,000 Reichs- 

marks After Including All Assets 

When the Frankfort General suspend- 
ed payments several months ago London 
banks were involved to the extent of 
nearly $4,000,000, according to British 
press reports. 

In view of the fact that a number of 
leading German banks were represented 
on the board of the company, the Brit- 
ish creditors claimed that the banks in 
question should guarantee the company’s 
external liabilities. They eventually 
abandoned this claim, however, as they 


were assured that the company’s assets 
would fully cover its liabilities, so that 
all creditors would be repaid in full. 
The temporary balance sheet published 
early in September showed, in fact, a 
surplus of assets of some 6,000,000 reichs- 
marks. 

In the circumstances, the publication 
of the definitive balance sheet as per 
August 17, 1929—the day when the com- 
pany suspended payments—has given the 
creditors a rather unpleasant surprise. 
It shows that the total losses amount to 
66,000,000 reichsmarks, and that, after 
wiping out capital and reserves, there is 
a net deficit of 36,000,000 reichsmarks. 
Moreover, the outcome of certain litiga- 


tion may further increase the deficit. As 
it is, assets amount to 109,000,000 reichs- 
marks, apart altogether from liquidation 
costs, which will reduce the dividend. 
Thus, a number of financial houses which 
have suffered considerable losses in oth- 
er directions this year will have to write 
off considerable amounts also in connec- 
tion with the Frankfort. 





J. H. WARD IMPROVING 
John H. Ward of the firm of Nelson 
& Ward, insurance agents in Jersey 
City, is slowly recovering from a slight 
stroke which he suffered several months 
ago. It will be some time, however,. be- 
fore he will be able to be at his office. 











“Thanks to your fair dealing” 


"THE headline contains just a part of a quotation from a letter 
written by an Ohio Farmers agent to the Company—a quotation 
that might be considered flattery were it not that it expresses what 
so many of our representatives say is a plain statement of fact. 


Reap the whole sentence: “Thanks to the fair dealing, prompt 
service, and eager assistance on your part, there has developed 
between us a connection that finds its roots in real friendship, and 
that has been productive of good results for all concerned.” 


I F you want a fire insurance company that will arouse your loyalty 
—your enthusiasm, perhaps the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
is the one you want. A letter to the home office may pave the way 
for “a connection that finds its roots in real friendship.” 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


OHIO 
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New Recommendations 
For Auto Finance Risks 


PASSED AT GENERAL MEETING 


Define Finance Accounts and Clarify 
Methods of Handling as Between 
Active and Associate Members 


The revised recommendations for the 
writing of fire company automobile finance 
risks as prepared by the reorganization 
committee of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference and adopted by 
the large number of company represenia- 
tives which attended the general meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania last Thursday 
follow: 


Before presenting our formal recom- 
mendations for handling finance business, 
we must emphasize certain economic 
conditions which stock companies have 
not caused but which they cannot now 
control: 


(a) According to latest available re- 
ports from the National Association of 
Finance Companies, at least 50% of new 
car output is sold on the deferred pay- 
ment plan. The insurance thereon must 
be written on a wholesale basis. Stock 
companies are therefore faced with the 
question of wholesale and retail auto- 
mobile insurance just as has developed 
in the fire business on chain stores, etc. 


(b) Either the insurance companies 
themselves must adjust their methods to 
meet economic conditions or retire from 
the picture. We have concrete evidence 
that there are companies who are willing 
to meet these conditions and that the 
financing and manufacturing interests 
themselves have laid plans to form their 
own companies if the stock companies do 
not meet their needs. 


(c) This problem must be met right 
now. If not properly dealt with, stock 
companies must suffer an increasing loss 
of automobile business, particularly on 
new cars, and will eventually feel the 
effects in their fire underwriting as well. 
Once the business is lost, it probably 
will never be regained. 

- What Plan Must Accomplish 


Any plan for handling finance business 
must satisfactorily meet the needs of fi- 
nance companies, both large and small; 
must commend itself to insurance com- 
panies which now have finance business 
on their books; and must at the same 
time afford to the association’s member- 
ship a method by which both active and 
associate members may compete on a 
sane basis for finance business. 


Present conditions show that the busi- 
ness is being handled by two classes of 
companies: 

(1) Those organized by manufacturers 
for the purpose of handling finance busi- 
ness and operated without an agency 
system in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of that term; 


(2) Those with agency plants to whom 
commissions may or may not be paid. 


The plan of organization previously 
recommended provides for two grades of 
membership—active and associate. Of 
the two classes of companies handling 
finance business, the first class is eligible 
only for associate membership; the sec- 
ond class, on the other hand may be 
eligible either for active or associate 
membership, depending upon its method 
of operation. It is conceivable that a 
group of active members—whether under 


the same or several managements—might 
conclude to write finance business 
through a single channel by designating 
a company—formed for the purpose or 
already in operation for other lines of 
business—to engage only in finance busi- 
ness so far as automobile is concerned. 
Such group of companies would then pool 
all their finance writings in that com- 
pany. It is even conceivable that where 
there are but two companies under the 
same management, one might be desig- 
nated to handle only finance business. 
Under these conditions such a company, 
even though it has an agency plant for 
handling fire and other lines, must be 
placed on a parity with the associate 
member organized for the single purpose 
of handling finance business and which 
does not have an agency system. 

It is conceivable, furthermore, that an 
active member may wish to write finance 
business through its regular agency 
plant. 

Three Interests Involved 


The problem facing us, therefore, has 
been to harmonize these three interests, 
namely: 


1. The purely finance insurance com- 
pany, 

2. The insurance company engaged in 
other lines but, for automobile, writing 
finance business only, 

3. The insurance company writing 
both finance’ and other lines of automo- 
bile insurance. 

We therefore first recommend adop- 
tion of the following definitions: 

1. Finance Account—A finance account is an 
account under which a corporation, firm or in- 
dividual financing the sale of automobiles makes 
an agreement with an insurance company for 
the insuring of all automobiles (but not less 
than 50 cars) which it directly finances and 
insures during the year and upon which it 
agrees to pay the premiums. 

2. Major Finance Account—A major finance 
account is a finance account where the corpora- 
tion, firm or individual insured thereunder 
finances not less than 5,000 automobiles per 
year and/or has a factory contract with a 
manufacturer. 

We next recommend that: 

1. Associate members shall be restricted to 
insuring major finance accounts, as above de- 
fined, and under conditions hereinafter stated. 

2. Active members may write both major and 
other finance accounts, under conditions herein- 
after stated. 

3. No major finance account shall be eligible 
for acceptance until its identity and the scope 
of its operations have been disclosed to the 
Board of Directors who, acting as a Board, or 
through some instrumentality of its making, 
shall determine the status of such accounts. 
Decisions as to the status of any major finance 
account shall be rendered by the Board within 
ten days after receipt by the Board of the in- 
formation required. The names of such ac- 
counts shall be disclosed to members upon re- 
quest. 


Writing Major Finance Accounts 


4. If the Board decides that the account 
may be considered a major finance account, It 
shall be written under the following conditions: 

. If written by an Associate member :— 

(1) There shall be no obligations as to rates 
and forms; 

(2) Commissions payable thereon to the pro- 
ducer shall not exceed 10%, but no commis- 
sion shall be paid to any local agent who does 
not actually produce the business, except that 
in states with resident agency laws, a commis- 
sion may be paid to a single agent in that 
state, not to exced 21%4% unless otherwise re- 
quired by statute. 

. If written by an Active member— 

(1) Manual rates and forms shall apply; 

(2) There shall be no restrictions as tq rate 

of commission but no commission shall be paid 
to any local agent who does not actually pro- 
duce the business, except that in states with 
resident agency laws, a countersigning commis- 
sion may be paid to a single agent in that state, 
not to exceed 21%4%, unless otherwise required 
by statute. . 
5: Finance accounts other than major ac- 
counts, may be written only by active members 
and only at manual rates; and commissions 
thereon shall not exceed 25% but, aside there- 
from, reimbursement for expenses in the han- 
dling of such business not exceding 10% is 
permitted. 

6. All companies which propose to acquire, 


NEW MISSOURI REGULATIONS 


Superintendent Thompson Lists Offenses 
for Which Agent’s or Broker’s Li- 
cense Will Be Canceled 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson of Missouri on 
Tuesday announced new regulations for 
licensing insurance agents and brokers, 
effective January 1. These were adopted 
after three conferences with officers of 
the Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents. An agent’s license will hence- 
forth be revoked in Missouri for the fol- 
lowing reasons: knowingly writing over- 
insurance; failure to remit collected pre- 
miums or return to assured unearned 
premiums on canceled policies; paying a 
brokerage commission to anyone without 
a copy of the broker’s license being on 
file in the agent’s office; placing excess 
insurance in unauthorized company with- 
out first obtaining an excess broker’s li- 
cense and notifying owner of property 
to be insured that excess insurance will 
be placed with a company not licensed 
in the state. Unauthorized companies 
may be used only when it is impossible 
to obtain sufficient coverage from a li- 

censed company. 

The license of life insurance agents 
will be canceled for so-called twisting. 
Rebating of any part of a premium shall 
also be cause for revoking a license; 
likewise conviction on any claim involv- 
ing moral turpitude, violation of any 
Missouri insurance law or of any ruling 
or regulation of the state insurance de- 
partment. Superintendent Thompson is 
determined to rid Missouri of insurance 
brokers and agents who are guilty of 
unethical and illegal practices. 





F. G. MACOMBER, JR., DIES 


Frank Gair Macomber, Jr., president 
of the well-known insurance brokerage 
firm of Macomber Co. in New York, 
died on Tuesday of this week. He was 
forty-six years of age, and leaves a wife 
and two sons. He was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Gair Macomber of Bos- 
ton. After being graduated from Har- 


vard in 1904 Mr. Macomber entered ma-. 


rine insurance and became an expert in 
the brokerage end of the business. In 
addition to being a member of many 
leading clubs in Massachusetts and New 
York he was a well-known yachtsman, 
one of his boats ,the “Chewink’s,” win- 
ning among other prizes the Dowager 
Queen of Spain’s cup at San Sebastian 
and a German cup at Kiel. 





TO SENTENCE TWO FIREBUGS 


Two firebugs in New York City were 
this week remanded for sentence on 
January 8. One was found guilty of ar- 
son in the first degree by a jury in Gen- 
eral Sessions Court, Manhattan, and the 
other pleaded guilty in the same court 
to attempted arson in the second degree. 








directly or indirectly, associate membership in 
this association shall report promptly to the 
Board of Directors all finance accounts (other 
than major accounts) which are on their books 
as of December 1, 1929, and which are not in 
full conformity with the association’s rules, and 
the Board of Directors shall authorize the re- 
tention of such accounts by such associate mem- 
bers provided they conform or are made to con- 
form with the following conditions: 

(a) There shall be no obligations as to rates 
and forms; 

(b) Commissions payable thereon to the pro- 
ducer shall not exceed 10%, but no commis- 
sion shall be paid to any local agent who does 
not actually produce the business, except that 
in states with resident agency laws, a commis- 
sion may be paid to a single agent in that state 
not to exceed 244% unless otherwise. required 
by statute. 


To Cooperate With 
Libraries On Rates 


DISSATISFACTION EXPRESSED 
Eastern Underwriters Ass’n and National 
Ass’n of Agents to Demonstrate 
Fairness of Premiums 









Stock fire insurance interests are now 
co-operating with the insurance commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
in an effort to demonstrate to the library 
association that the present fire rates on 
libraries are not excessive and that a 
move to eliminate this coverage or to 
establish a self-insurance fund is not in 
the best interests of the assureds. There 
is likely to be a conference in the near 
future between representatives of the li- 
brary association, the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to dis- 
cuss this whole question. 

Certain members of the library asso- 
ciation are said to be in favor of can- 
celing fire insurance on _ the _ build- 
ings coming under the jurisdiction of the 
association because these buildings are 
well constructed and the fire loss ratio 
has been low. The E. U. A. has offered 
the library association the services of its 
rating department to the end that the 
latter may be satisfied as to rates and 
forms which apply to public libraries 
in all parts of the country. 

The question of library rates first was 
brought to the attention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents through 
Secretary A. B. White, Jr., of the Los 
Angeles Insurance Exchange. Overtures 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers met with the reply that rates 
on libraries have neyer been segregated. 
According to Secretary Carl M. Milam 
of the Library Association, the library 
itself has no record of fire losses, nor 
is it in position to undertake a survey 
now. The chairman of the library asso- 
ciation’s special committee on insurance 
is O. R. Howard Thomson,.of Williams- 
port, Penn. 


Pennsylvania Agent Named 


Following negotiations with President 
A. S. Galland’ of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Wilson G. 
Tally of Williamsport, chairman of the 
Lycoming County Fire & Casualty As- 
sociation, was appointed to represent the 
National Association in future confer- 
ences with the chairman of the Library 
Association’s committee. The chairman 
of the committee has expressed his will- 
ingness to work with the Association and 
with the Eastern Underwriters Associa 
tion, and an early conference betweet 
the three interests is expécted. ; 

The library committee recently held its 
first meeting, when it decided to report 
the following recommendations for the 
setting up of a joint committee of the 
National Association and the E. U. A; 
whose work would be the elimination of 
present injustices and the drafting of 
model policy to meet the special prob- 
lems involved in the insurance of library 
property, both as regards valuations at 
settlement of losses. 

In offering the services of the com 
mittee on rates and rating methods of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
David Hinkley says the committce W! 
be glad to assist in any way possible for 
the mutual benefit of the Library As 
sociation and the stock fire companies, 
and he feels sure that the committee Ca! 
be of material help. 
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Bridge Policies Offered To Agents 





Fireman’s Fund Urges Local Representatives to Sell Form 
Issued by Marine Department Covering Ordinary Losses, 
With Option for Use and Occupancy 


Insurance on bridges is urged by the 
Fireman’s Fund through sales pointers ap- 
pearing in the December issue of the com- 
pany’s “Record.” This article points out 
the hazards to which bridges are exposed, 
the large amount of money that may be 
involved in a loss and the types of insur- 
ance procurable through the marine de- 
partment of the company. Here is what 
the company says with reference to this 
type of protection: 

As you drive over the bridge, high 
above the swirling waters in the canyon 
below you marvel at the feats the engi- 
neers have performed. A mass of steel 
strung through the air like a huge spi- 
derweb, you wonder how human hands 
could have placed it there. 

You think, too, of the millions of dol- 
lars which it must have cost; the years 
of labor and planning and research which 
must have gone into it to make it suc- 
cessful. But did you think of the in- 
surance which made it possible? 

When men throw spans of steel and 
concrete from canyon wall to canyou 
wall or across rivers or lakes they are 
gambling. Gambling first that the engi- 
‘neers are right; gambling second that 


an earthquake, a flood, or some other 
force of nature will not wreck in an in- 
stant what took years to build. 

Money isn’t thrown into a project like 
that unless it is protected, and there is 
insurance to protect it. The bondholder, 
you will find, has a clause in his bond 
stipulating that insurance must be car- 
ried (usually there is a prerequisite that 
it be in an American company) and often 
use and occupancy insurance is required 
as well. 

What is true of large bridges is to an 
extent true of smaller ones and with in- 
surance rates what they are today no 
individual group, or county, or state, can 
afford to carry the risk on a bridge 
which can be insured. Particularly in the 
case of bridges owned by the public, 
however, is the insurance feature over- 
looked and the taxpayer is carrying a 
risk which as an individual he would 
prudently have the insurance company 
carry for him. 

It will be a new field for many agents, 
but with the assistance we are prepared 
to give you, you should have no great 
amount of trouble in placing some of 

(Continued on Page 35) 








Fire Policy Explosion Liability 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the contact of escaping natural gas with 
a lighted match is not a fire so as to 
make the company liable for explosion 
damage. Damage by “seeking for the 
leak” in escaping gas is caused by ex- 
plosion and not by fire. But where the 
striking of a match to light a gas stove 
caused flames to burn in the room for 
two or three minutes before the gas ex- 
ploded, wrecking the building, the jury’s 
verdict that the loss was by fire was 
sustained. 

Concussion Losses Generally Excluded 
Although the fire policy is liable for 
explosion damage when the fire precedes 
and causes the explosion, this is limited 
to the premises of the insured and the 
company is not liable for a purely con- 
cussion loss caused by a fire and explo- 
sion in a neighboring building. Hustace 
v. Phenix Ins. Co., 175 N. Y. 292; Bird v. 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co., 224 N. Y. 47; 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. v. Bell, 151 Ga. 
191; Everett v. London Assurance Co., 
19 Common Bench N. S. 126; Eaken v. 
Liverpool & L. & G. Ins. Co., 252 S. W. 

; Exchange Bank v. Iowa State Ins. 
0. supra. 

Here we have an interesting diverg- 
ence between logic and law. If a fire 
Causes an explosion so as to make the 
latter a mere incident of the former, then 
all of the damage by explosion would 
Seem to be fire damage. But the law 
's settled to the contrary. The courts 
have regard for the view of the parties 
In the interpretation of the contract they 
ave made, and in this instance the con- 
struction would seem to be based upon 
the reasonable expectation of the insured 
rather than the underwriter. In fixing a 
Premium the latter bases his calculations 
Upon the risk of loss through explosions 
Produced by real fires, without regard to 
Whether their phenomena take place on 
the insured premises or elsewhere. Thus 
m the case of a fire and explosion in 
one building of a large manufacturing 
Plant insured under a blanket policy, con- 
cussion damage to another building of 
the Same plant is recoverable under the 
Te policy. 

ule Where No Exception is in Policy 
Pi where there is no exception in 
expl Te policy there is no liability for 
— sion loss where the damage is re- 
ote from the scene of the fire. In 
itd v. St. Paul there was no exception 








in the policy of damages from explosion. 
The plaintiff's vessel, insured against 
fire, was damaged by a concussion of the 
air from an explosion about one thou- 
sand feet distant caused by a fire. The 
court said that the fire causing an ex- 
plosion in an insured building makes the 
insurer liable for all damage; that in the 
absence of an exception in the policy, 
like liability follows when an explosion 
caused by fire occurs in neighboring 
buildings. 

Space, however, is a factor in the so- 
lution of the problem and “our guide 
is the reasonable expectation and pur- 
pose of the ordinary business man when 
making an ordinary business contract.” 
Where the fire is at all times so remote 
that there is never exposure to its direct 
perils and exposure to its indirect ones 
including explosion, comes only through 
the release or intervention of tremen- 
dous new forces of destruction, the loss 
is not by fire. The court said that the 
average man would not claim to have 
suffered a loss by fire in such a case 
unless persuaded by a philosopher or a 
lawyer. Where the situation is doubtful, 
a jury must say where the line as to 
proximate or remote cause is to be 
drawn. The decision was that fire must 
reach the thing insured, or come within 
such proximity to it that damage, di- 
rect or indirect, is within the compass 
of reasonable probability: 

“Then only is it the proximate cause 
because then only may we suppose that 
it was within the contemplation of the 
contract.” 

In that important case the court as- 
sumed that if it were not for the ex- 
ception contained in.the policy the in- 
surer might be liable for purely concus- 
sion loss caused by a fire and explosion 
in a neighboring building, where the 
space factor did not intervene. This is 
an admission that the proximate cause 
of the loss is not to be determined by 
an investigation of its physical causes 
alone, but by resort to the contract be- 
tween the parties. The same difficulty 
was considered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the famtous case of 
The G. R. Booth, in adopting the fa- 
miliar maxim, causa proxima non remota 
spectatur, and appears in all branches 
of the law of insurance as well as of 
torts. 


The determination in a doubtful case 
by a jury of whether the insured casual- 
ty is sufficiently proximate to the dam- 
age for the company to be held liable 
on its policy would seem to be unobjec- 
tionable since it is essentially a question 
of fact in which the mental attitude of 
the insured in purchasing indemnity is 
to be judged. So far, however, as con- 
cerns the presentation of the question as 
to ‘priority in time between fire and ex- 
plosion, it would seem that this should 
be avoided. Where the occurrence. of 
both fire and explosion is shown, it is 
generally said that the burden is on the 
company to prove that the loss was 
caused by explosion as an exemption 
from liability; then the insured must 
show the extent of the damage by fire. 

Here there is room for prejudice and 
speculation that make for uncertainty in 
the business of insurance and in the abil- 
ity to.recover for losses. This could be 
avoided if the underwriter would as a 
matter of course add to the fire policy 
an endorsement covering loss by explo- 
sion to the subject of the insurance, tak- 
ing place on the insured premises, and 
representing the inherent explosion risk 
whether produced by an antecedent fire 
or independently. This might well jus- 
tify an addition to the premium for the 
ordinary fire risk; but in the case of 
industrial plants, where such a risk is 
ever present, it would be a service to 
the insured, relieving him from the pres- 
ent difficulty of collecting under the fire 
policy by showing a precedent fire where 
he had neglected to procure explosion 
coverage, and it would be a service to the 
underwriter in definitely determining the 
extent of its liability on a scientific ba- 
sis and without waiting for court deci- 
sion. 
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Hubbard’s New Book Of Humor 





Ass’t Secretary of Automobile of Hartford Joins Dollar-a- 
Volume Group With Collection of Anecdotes 
and Funny Short Stories 


Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary of the Automobile of Hartford, who 
likewise has achieved distinction as a writer, humorist, expert amateur magician and 
entertainer, has just written a volume of witty short stories and anecdotes, entitled 


“Youd Be Surprised.” 


The book is dedicated “to my friends and those I owe money 


to” and is published by Finlay Brothers, Inc., of Hartford. Speaking of himself the 

author states that he “is a native of New England and is very fond of gasoline stations 

and hoop rolling. I also go in for Chinese laundering and cigar band designing.” 
Some of the wisecracks included in this seventy-two page work of Mr. Hubbard 


include the following: 


A successful executive (he wrote a 
book once too) once said to me that 
you take out of life only as much as 
you put in. He’s right. One day I put 
my foot into a muskrat trap and the 
next day I took out an accident policy. 

The best swimmer we knew was a 
Scotchman. He lived at the end of a 
toll bridge. 

Up in Maine I observed that the na- 
tives still continue to clean wall paper 
with old. stale bread. That’s what I call 
saving dough. 

I met a little girl recently who thought 
the Sextette from Lucia was a new novel. 

My advice to pipe smokers is: “To 
keep that slim figure reach for a lock- 
and-key instead of a suite.” 

Our new five dollar bills are a lesson 
in modernization. An examination re- 
veals a Ford printed thereon. Probably 
has a larger circulation at that. 


A Formula For Success 

The old formula for success was to 
wear a clean collar and keep your shoes 
shined. Interpreted today it means to 
see that you don’t get it in the neck, 
and if you do, to be able to foot the bills. 

An optometrist is one who fixes your 
eyes. An optimist is one whose eyes 
are already fixed. Gaxton, bring me 
my rubber ball. And the animal crack- 
ers. Thanx. 

She had a high school complexion, the 
skin you love to touch and a Fisher 
body. Approaching the old patriarch who 
was busy combing Japanese beetles out 
of his jaw hemp, she sighed: “I am look- 
ing for a man to do maid’s work.” “Ah,” 
replied the blacksmith, bending another 


horse-shoe with his breath, “You are evi-_ 


dently seeking a self-made man.” 
The funniest incident I can recall was 
at a meeting of prestidigitators. Billiard 








IOWA TAXES $1,500,000 





Insurance Commissioner. Yenter Com- 
ments on Growth of Tax from 
Premiums and Fees 


Insurance taxes and fees collected 
from companies operating in lowa 
amount to more than $1,500,000 a year. 
State Insurance Commissioner Ray 
Yenter disclosed in a statement. A 
steady increase in this revenue, which 
does not include property or moneys and 
credits taxes, reflects a sustained growth 
of insurance business in the state, Mr. 
Yenter said. 

State revenue from this source, the 
commissioner reported, has increased 
from $1,301,296 in 1924 to $1,577,212 in 
1928. Administration expense during 
that period has decreased from 4.09% to 
3.675%. 

The chief insurance revenue item is 
the tax on gross premium which vielded 
$1,446,110 last year. Agents’ licenses 
yielded $100,992. Other income was de- 
rived from certificates, filing and publi- 
cation fees and retaliation. The gross 
premium tax is 2%% on foreign com- 
panies and 1% on domestic companies. 





BLUE GOOSE XMAS PARTY 

The New England pond of the Blue 
Goose held a Christmas party at the 
Hotel Westminster in Boston last Fri- 
day night. _ This was preceded by a bus- 
iness meeting. 


ball tricks were being flaunted. One tall, 
flexible fingered conjuror of repute ma- 
nipulated a little red billiard ball and 
then placing it in his mouth, apparently 
swallowed it. His hands were shown to 
be empty. All of the eye foolers watched 
him as he sat down to give way to the 
next legerdermainist but no one detected 
him removing any billiard balls from his 
mouth, hands or elsewhere. They were 
nonplussed. Some still are. I would 
have been had not the stage sleight-of- 
hand expert confided in me that he had 
purchased a red plum the exact dupli- 
cate of the red billiard ball he was using. 
He swallowed the plum, pit and all after 
substituting it for the real thing. 
The Boloney Brothers Market Comment 
U. S. Rubber: Especially recommend- 
ed on its rebounds. Do not try to stretch 
your profits. Tread easy when the prices 
are rolling. We feel the stock is a bit 
inflated at present. Wait for the blow- 


up. 

General Motors: Likely to be a bit 
slow during cold weather. Business run- 
ning smooth, but that’s the oil. Now 
in second gear but will probably get into 
high later on. Recommended for a long 
pull if the gas holds out. 


OLD WARNINGS APPLICABLE 


Glens Falls in 1867 Notified Agents of 
Over-Insurance and Moral Hazard 
Following Financial Crisis 
There has recently come to light at 
the home office of the Glens Falls at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., an interesting old 
document which bears the title, “Instruc- 
tions to Agents and Rates of Hazard.” 
It was published by the company in 1867 
when the company had behind it only 

eighteen years of experience. . 

Under the title, “Other Moral Haz- 
ards” appears the following warning, 
which, in view of its pertinency to the 
present situation, is worthy of republi- 
cation: 

“The times or state of the money mar- 
ket constitute an important element in 
the hazard of insurance. The loss of 
property by fire is the best of all ex- 
cuses for insolvency; and nothing is es- 
teemed more easy than by magnifying 
the amount and value of stock destroyed, 
to replace in part deficiencies in assets. 
In these cases an extravagant over-in- 
surance offers the double aid of making 
a profitable sale of property actually in 
possession, and giving strength and prob- 
ability to excessive estimates: of value. 
An application for additional or exces- 
sive insurance, at a time when business 
is dull and prices low, is to be carefully 
investigated, and particularly if the ap- 
plication is for a short term, or the 
property be unprofitable, and its owner 
embarrassed.” 


HARTFORD BOARD NOMINEES 


The following have been nominated 
for officers of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of Hartford, one of the old- 
est local boards in the country: presi- 
dent, Earl W. Goodell; vice-president, 
Harry E. Tuttle; secretary-treasurer, 
Edward S. Cowles, Jr.; executive com- 
mittee, T. W. Brown, Malcomb G. 
White, Lewis S. Buths, James L. Crow- 
ley and A. A. Feinberg. The election 
will take place at the annual meeting 
of the board in January. 




















year. 








CCORDING to the country’s fore- 


most business leaders and econo- 
mists, 1930 is going to be a good 


It is going to be a particularly good 
year for consistent advertisers. 
remember that our advertising depart- 
ment at 59 Maiden Lane can help you 
with your advertising, in many ways. 


THE HALIFAX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


1930 


And . 











B. & L. ASS’N OPINION 





California Agents’ Ass’n Believes Agent’; 
License Law Would Bar Loan 
Ass’n Competition 

The California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents does not believe that the 
recent opinion of F. L. Guerena, attor- 
ney for the California Insurance Depart- 
ment, that there is nothing in the state 
law to prevent building and loan asso- 
ciations from requiring that they receive 
the insurance on collateral property, con- 
cludes the fight of the local agents to 
defeat this form of competition. Vice- 
President P. S. W. Ramsden of the 
agents’ association, says with respect to 
this: 

“In effect, the Guerena opinion upholds 
the right of private contract, which is 
involved when a building and loan asso- 
ciation requires an agreement that the 
borrower permit the former to handle 
the insurance on property that is the 
subject of the loan. ‘We think it is safe 
to say that there is no argument on 
this score. However, we question the 
right of building and loan associations 
to engage in insurance when their busi- 
ness is solely or mainly coverage which 
they compel borrowers to place through 
their agencies because we do not believe 
they are eligible for license under the 
agent’s license law. 

“Section 633 requires that ‘the appli- 
cant intends to engage in business * ** 
with the general public and is not actu 
ated principally in applving for a license 
by the prospect * * * able to control the 
obtaining or placing of ‘insurance or 
surety bonds * * * in whole or in part’ 

“Of course, where a building and loan 
association or one of its officers conducts 
a regular agency, doing business with 
the public generally, it will be able to 
qualify for a license and Section 63 
will not apply, but where the association 
or its officers maintain an agency solely 
for the purpose of’ handling insurance 
on collateral property, which they re 
quire borrowers to place with the asso- 
ciation, then we believe the latter’s op- 
erations can be halted under the section 
referred to. This is a matter that the 
California agents’ association is studying 
and on which it will take action in due 
course.” 

In addition, Mr. Ramsden believes that 
insurance activities of building and loan 
associations in California are to be pro 
hibited under the building and loan as 
sociation law. 


DIVIDENDS ARE INCREASED 


The boards of directors of two of the 
America Fore companies, the Continen 
and Fidelity-Phenix, last week increas 
the dividends of their respective compa 
nies. The Continental has declared 2 
semi-annual dividend of $1.20 a share 
raising the annual payments thereby 
from $2 a year to $2.40, and the Fidelity: 
Phenix declared a semi-annual paymett 
of $1.30 a share, placing the stock upo! 
a $2.60 annual basis. The stock has pal 
$2 a year heretofore. Dividends of both 
companies will be pavable January Jt 
1930. to stockholders of record Decembet 
31, 1929. 


LIGHTNING RODS STILL GOOD 
Lightning rods still have their 2 
points. The latest issue of the “Hart 
ford Agent” tells how a survey matt 
by the United States Weather Bureat 
covering a three year period, to deter 
mine the efficacy of lightning rods, he 
reported that in the period covered ther 
were twenty-eight rodded building 
burned from lightning in Towa, and 
the same period 503 unrodded buildings 

were destroyed. 











ON UNDERWRITERS TRUST 5? 

The Underwriters Trust of 111 Joh 
street, New York, has added to its bo 
of directors the following: “ 

Charles H. Marshall. of Butler, Hert 
& Marshall: Charles Presbrey of bhi 
Presbrey Co.; Benjamin B. Greer, Pt 
dent of New York Air Brake Co., ane” 
Basil O’Connor, law partner of Gove 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 





U. S. BRANCH 


150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 
C. D. Sheffe, Assistant Manager 


U PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 

stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 


MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judg- 


ment in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





The Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
John H. Packard, President 

Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 

Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
































High Points Of New U.& O. Forms 





Simplified Method Now in Use for Arriving at an Average Use 
and Occupancy Rate; Established on Certain Percentage 
of Co-insurance Building Rate 


Roy E. Julian, assistant manager of the 
Ohio Inspection Bureau, delivered an ex- 
cellent explanation of the new use and 
occupancy schedules in a talk he gave last 
week before the Insurance Club of Cleve- 
land. Extracts from his remarks follow: 


Property damage insurance covers 
property value against loss or damage 
by fire, tornado and other perils. Use 
and occupancy insurance covers the 
earnings of a business against loss from 
the same causes. Property damage in- 
surance does not produce property value 
and use and occupancy insurance does 
not produce earnings. Both, however, 
replace these values. There are other 


comparisons which will be made later 
on. 

In order to sell use and occupancy in- 
surance we must first have a price for 
it. The schedule which determines that 
price has lately been revised into a more 
simplified schedule, and consequently, a 
more improved one. 

The new use and occupancy schedule 
is simplified to the point where the use 
and occupancy hazard of buildings form- 
ing a single fire area is not analyzed 
but instead the use and occupancy rate 
in all cases is established on a certain 
percentage of the 80% co-insurance 
building rate. This simplification in the 
schedule has made it possible to include 
the rules for arriving at the use and oc- 
cupancy rate on buildings of one fire 
area in our rule book for general use. 
It is in order, therefore, to use the rules 
as listed in the rule book in securing the 
use and occupancy rates on buildings 
forming one fire area. The only ex- 
ception is property using seasonal raw 
stocks or raw stock which is not readily 
obtainable in the open market. 

Simplified Rate System 


The new schedule provides a simpli- 
fied method of arriving at an average use 
and occupancy rate also. Only machin- 
ery process buildings are considered in 
the case of manufacturing risks, unless 
hand work is done and then only build- 
ings where hand processing is carried on 
are considered, 

The power house feature is recognized 
only when the use and occupancy rate 
of the power house upon which a plant 
is entirely dependent for power is more 
than 110% of the average use and oc- 
cupancy rate of all process divisions, in 
which case 10% of the power house use 
and occupancy rate is added to the av- 
erage use and occupancy rate of the 
process buildings, the sum being the av- 
erage use and occupancy rate of the 
plant. 

The use and occupancy schedule is fur- 
ther simplified by the use of a flat 2- 
cent charge for the extension of use 
and occupancy liability on a piant to 
outside power plants, both for fire and 
tornado use and occupancy insurance. 
Such extended liability is called contin- 
gent liability from outside power plants. 
The 2-cent charge given for contingent 
liability represents quite a reduction 
from the charges given by the former 
schedule which reduction is due mainly 


to improvements in the distribution of ° 


power by public service corporations 
where various companies arrange for the 
transfer of power between one another 
in the case of a breakdown from any 
cause at any individual power house or 
substation. 

The simplified use and occupancy 
schedule will result in reducing the rate 
on the average of plants without a power 
house and will increase the use and oc- 
cupancy rate on the average of those 
plants where a low-rated power house 





has established about 38% of the use 
and occupancy rate. 
Minor Net Rate Changes 
The use and occupancy rate level over 
all, however, should remain about the 
same as that established by the former 
schedule because of the elimination of 


specific charges for interdependency and ° 


special order machinery. If there be any 
difference, it should be downward, be- 


cause virtually all plants forming more 


than one fire division received a 20% in- 
crease in the use and occupancy rate 
because of interdependency between the 
various buildings of the plant. Also, in 
all cases where an average use and oc- 
cupancy rate extended over more than 
one plant, the average rate over all was 
increased 20% because of the interde- 
pendency feature. 

Under the new use and occupancy 
schedule the 20% charge for interde- 
pendency has been abandoned both for 
establishing average rates of a single 
plant and for more than one plant. The 
requirement, however, that more than 
one plant must be actually dependent 
upon one another before they may be 
covered under a blanket form of insur- 
ance is still in order. Plants not de- 
pendent upon one another must be in- 
insured specifically as to each plant. The 
adoption of the new schedule has re- 
sulted in the voiding of all use and oc- 
cupancy rates on manufacturing proper- 
ties published prior to July 1, 1929. 

The new use and occupancy schedule 
for non-manufacturing properties has 
been charged only to the extent of pro- 
viding for a different form of coverage. 
The rate for contingent liability from 
outside power plants has been changed 
to a flat rate of 2 cents both for fire 
and tornado use and occupancy the same 
as provided for manufacturing proper- 
ties. 

The principal change in the use and 
occupancy forms has been the adoption 
of what is called the contribution form. 
This form of coverage should be most 
welcome by both the sellers and the 
buyers of use and occupancy insurance. 
It has been adjusted to fit the needs of 
industry, both mercantile and manufac- 
turing, and the rate has been adjusted 
to provide a reasonable charge for the 
coverage given. The contribution form 
contains two specific items. 

Item No. 1 covers the net profits of 
the business and such charges and other 
expenses including salaries of officers, 
executives, department managers, and 
other important employes as must nec- 
essarily continue during a total or par- 
tial suspension of business, while Item 
No. 2 covers the entire ordinary pay- 
roll for a period of time not in excess 
of 90 consecutive days immediately fol- 
lowing a loss or damage by fire. Insur- 
ance may be carried under Item No. 1 
or Item No. 2 or both. . 

This provision represents quite a de- 
parture from the former co-insurance 
form in that under the latter form it 
was necessary for an insured to carry 
insurance to value on the gross profits of 
the business or be a co-insurer, and in 
case of loss he could recover only the 
actual loss sustained, which would’ be 
the net profit and the charges and ex- 
penses which would continue after the 
fire. This provision of the former co- 
insurance form made it impractical to 
use on manufacturing property because 
the pay-roll of ordinary employes was 
included in the gross profits and. the in- 
sured under ordinary circumstances could 
not possibly collect for such an item 
of expense because it would not likely 
continue after a fire except possibly for 
a brief period. 

Manufacturing. Form 
In addition to the separation of the 


contribution form into two items, the 
rate on manufacturing property was re- 
duced 10% for Item No. 1. This reduc- 
tion in rate, together with the elimina- 
tion of the pay-roll for ordinary em- 
ployes, produces a savings on Item No. 
1 for manufacturing property of about 
45% in the case of those manufacturing 
plants where the ordinary payroll 
amounts to 40% of the gross profits. If 
the insured elects to cover the pay-roll 
of ordinary employes under ‘Item No. 2 
of the contribution form, a saving in 
premium of about 30% will result. 

A comparison between the premium 
paid for use and occupancy insurance 
under the per diem form and the con- 
tribution form for manufacturing prop- 
erty is hardly practical because of the 
difference in coverage. In the case of 
the per diem form the coverage and the 
adjustment clauses are based upon the 
net profits and the fixed charges and 
expenses which must necessarily continue 
following a loss. 

Such a provision permits the deduc- 
tion in the amount of insurance of 
charges and expenses which will not like- 
ly continue following a loss: such as the 
pay-roll of ordinary employes, postal, 
telephone, and ‘telegraph service, trav- 
eling expenses, trucking, etc. Ordinarily, 
therefore, the amount of insurance 
named by the insured will be less under 
the per diem form than under the con- 
tribution form because it will be noted 
under the contribution clause that insur- 
ance must be carried equal to 100% of 
the sum of the net-.profits and charges 
and other expenses, whether or not said 
charges and other expenses necessarily 
continue during a total or partial suspen- 
sion of business. Of course, the pay-roll 
of ordinary employes may be deducted 
in this item, also the expense of heat, 
light and power. 





TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 





Rearranges Agency Staff in Several Dis- 
tricts of Middle West; W. W. Sukow 
Goes to Des Moines 

The Travelers Fire has announced a 
rearrangement of agency staffs in several 
territories, to become effective January 
1, which will enable the company to 
better serve its representatives in the 
states affected, and its producers to ren- 
der better service to policyholders and 
the public. 

Walter W. Sukow, who has been man- 
ager for the company in Wisconsin, with 
the exception of Milwaukee county, will 
be transferred to Des Moines, Ia., where 
he will be manager of the territory 
within the jurisdiction of that office. Mr. 
Sukow is being succeeded by Francis 
Henze as special agent in the territory 
previously supervised by him. E. H. 
Jorgensen, manager, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., who has been respon- 
sible for the Des Moines territory, will 
continue in charge of Nebraska and the 
bordering counties in Iowa, with the ad- 
dition of South Dakota, which has been 
under the supervision of H. A. Welch, 
manager in the state of Minnesota and 
North Dakota, with headquarters in the 
Travelers’ branch office in Minneapolis. 

John Brushingham, manager for the 
Travelers Fire in Milwaukee county, 
Wisconsin, will continue to serve as 
manager for the company with offices 
in the Milwaukee branch. 





N. Y. REGIONAL MEETING 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., is planning to hold 
the annual regional meeting in New 
York City probably on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 9, at the Hotel Astor. Local agents 
from counties on Long Island and along 
the Hudson River Valley generally at- 
tend this meeting. Albert Dodge, presi- 
dent of the state association, is also 
planning a dinner to be given to the 
members of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents who will be in New York for a 
meeting on January 10 and 11. 
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British Fire Losses 
Show a Big Increase 


SLIGHT GAIN IN NOVEMBER 


For First Eleven Months Excess Ove 
Same Period of 1928 Was 
Approximately $15,000,000 





The London “Times” publishes a list of 
British fire losses for the eleven months 
ending November 30, saying: 

“Wet weather last month may be con- 
sidered to have been effective in helping 
to bring about a welcome reduction in 
the monthly totals of losses b~ fire in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The cost of 
the principal losses in November may be 
estimated at £373,400, which is easily the 
most favorable figure for any month of 
this year. It compares with correspond- 
ing losses of £552,000 in October last and 
of £364,000 in November of last year. 

“The above estimate only takes into 
account fires in which the damage 
amounted to £1,000 or more. If, in ac- 
cordance with the practice in these col- 
umns, 60% be added to the figures in 
respect of the large number of first 
costing individually less, the total cost 
of all the fires in Great Britain and Ire- 
land last month becomes £598,000, as 
compared with £883,000 in October last 
and £583,000 in November of last year. 


The figures for the first eleven months 
of 1929 and 1928 are as follows: 


Month . 1929 1928 
JANGATV cicavissame £ 1,086,000 £ 710,00 
DODFUAEY. oc:0.cia-<cts 0s 733,000 557,000 
ere 1,677,000 448,000 
BOTA cts dateaisiees% 1,160,000 588,000 
LS: a Re Re 930,000 858,000 
BGR calcein cenets 843,000 576,000) 
0 Ly ea ee aS ce 805,000 754,00 
PRUGRSE os, és'veisieicics's 1,210,000 756,000 
Septemieer « . cacexs. 1,126,000 761,00 
OGLSDER 4. .6 ces. 883,000 1,371,000 
November ......... 598,000 583,000 

Total 


for 11 months. .£11,051,000 £7,962,000 





AUTO DEATH TOLL HIGHER 





Fatalities Will Be More Than 239,000, 
According to Travelers’ Tabulation; 
15% Increase Over 1928 


The rate of increase in deaths caused 
by automobile accidents in this country 
since May over the same period last 
year indicates that the toll for this yeat 
will be in excess of 29,000, according to 
a tabulation of statistics reported to the 
Travelers by many states for the first 
ten months of the year. 

The toll may even approximate 30,00 
when a final compilation is made of the 
number of deaths caused by collisions 
of automobiles with heavier vehicles 
data not reported monthly by all states 

A considerable decrease in the death 
toll was effected throughout the cout 
try for the first five months of this yea" 
as compared with the same period 
1928, but during the rest of the period 
for which nation-wide statistics are noW 
available for this year, the increase ove 
1928 was in excess of 15%. 





HEAVY ITALIAN LOSSES 
The Esperia of Genoa, which is wit 
ing marine, fire, accident and _liabillly 
insurance and reinsurance has closed ! 
last fiscal year with a loss of 9,000) ‘I 
lire. To cover this loss the capital Wi 
be reduced from 10,000,000 to 1,000 
lire and the company merged with the 
Securitas of Palermo, Sicily, a compar 
having a capital of 10,000,000 lire wt 
40% paid up. 





NATIONAL UNION CAPITAL 
Stockholders of the National Union ; 
Pittsburgh will meet on February 10 
vote on the recommendation of the 
of directors that the capital of the ror 
pany be increased from $5,000,000 to $10; 
000,000. 
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New Standard Policy 
_ Adopted in England 


GOES INTO EFFECT JANUARY 1 





Follows Traditional Form With Addition 
of Five Forms Dealing With Exclu- 
sions and Salvaging 





With the coming of 1930, according to 
the London “Daily Telegraph,” a devel- 
opment without parallel in the history 
of marine insurance since the revised 
form of Lloyd’s policy was confirmed in 
1779, is to take place in the new year. 

From January 1, 1930, cargo forms is- 
sued by marine insurance companies will 
be standardized. The new policy, draft- 
ed and agreed by the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters and the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association, follows the tra- 
ditional form, with the addition of five 
clauses only, providing for: 

The prevention of illicit importation 
of dangerous drugs; 

The exclusion of war risks; 

The exclusion of damage by strikers 
and locked-out workmen; 

The exclusion of claims when a. voy- 
age is frustrated by “Kings, Princes and 
Peoples”; and 

The salving or protection of the in- 
sured goods without admission of lia- 
bility by the underwriters. 

By providing a recognized basis of 
cargo insurance the new standard pol- 
icy will have a beneficial effect upon 
British trade throughout the world. 

The general form of the policies used 
by marine companies is based on the tra- 
ditional Lloyd’s policy, says the “Daily 
Telegraph,” which has much in common 
with the earliest known policies, going 
back to the sixteenth century. But the 
companies have never, hitherto, stand- 
ardized the clauses, with the result that 
in some cases clauses having nothing in 
common with the traditional form have 
been printed in the body of the policy, 
instead of being either written in or 
attached to the policy. 

One result of this was a somewhat 
complicated law suit which in 1927 and 
1928 occupied the King’s Bench Division 
and the Court of Appeals, and which 
turned largely on whether a clause print- 
ed in the body of the policy constituted 
the usual form of policy. This case, and 
Several other incidents, led to the mat- 
ter being taken up by Lloyd’s Brokers’ 
Association, with the result that the new 
standard cargo policy has been drafted 
and agreed. While the new policy is 
agreed only in respect of business trans- 
acted through brokers, it is anticipated 
that, except in special cases, it will be 
adopted for all business transacted by 
the companies. 

Archaic Wording Followed 

So far as the general provisions of 
the new policy are concerned the tra- 
ditional form will be retained. The stand- 
ardization consists in an agreement to 
the effect that in addition to the recog- 
nized policy wording only the following 
clauses will be included in the printed 
form: 

Institute Dangerous Drugs Clause—A 
clause specially agreed by underwriters, 
both at Lloyd’s and the companies, at 
the instance of the Foreign Office, and 
designed to prevent the illicit importa- 
tion of dangerous drugs such as cocaine 
and heroin, in contravention of the In- 
ternational Opium Convention. It has 
€ effect of invalidating all insurances 
on consignments of drugs which are not 
Icensed for -export. 

a of Capture and Seizure Clauses. — 

Bpiding war risks” from the policy. 

trikes and Civil Commotions Clause — 
xcluding damage done by strikers or 
Oocked-out workmen. 

a aiver Clause—Allowing the under- 
Hters to take steps to salve or protect 





the insured goods without their action 
being considered an admission of liabil- 
ity. 

Frustration Claise.—Providing that no 
claim shall be paid if it-is based upon 
“loss of or frustration of the insured 
voyage or adventure caused by arrests, 
restraints or detainments of Kings, 
Princes or Peoples.” 

This clause is a development resulting 
from the case of a shipment consigned 
to Germany, during the war, which was 
diverted to a British port by order of 
the Government, the voyage being there- 
by frustrated. The courts held that this 
“frustration” was equivalent to the to- 
tal loss of the consignment, despite the 
fact that the goods remained intact and 
undamaged, and the underwriters had 
to pay. The wording follows the archaic 
form of the traditional policy, but where 
could one find a more comprehensive 
definition of Governments of all kinds 
than in “Kings, Princes or Peoples?” 

1749 Memorandum 

In addition to these clauses, the stand- 
ard policy will contain the following 
“memorandum” : 

Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed 
are warranted free from average, unless 
general, or the ship be stranded, sunk 
or burnt; sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, 
hides and skins are warranted free from 
average under £5 per cent.; and all other 
goods are warranted free from average 
under £3 per cent., unless general, or the 
ship be stranded, sunk or burnt. 

This provision dates back to 1749, 
when it was included in the Lloyd’s 
policy. 

The effect of the standardization of 
the companies’ cargo policy will be con- 
siderable. In the first place the new 
policy is, to all intents and purposes, 
identical with the Lloyd’s policy to which 
reference has already been made. Sec- 
ondly, it sets up a recognized basis of 
insurance on which practically all cargo 
insurance will be transacted in future, 
and, moreover, it does away with the 
necessity for checking each company’s 
policy before accepting it as in order. 


MARINE INSTITUTE ELECTS 


The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwritérs last week elected the follow- 
ing officers: H. H. Reed, president; J. T. 
Byrne, vice-president, and H. W. 
Beebe, secretary-treasurer. The stand- 
ing committees follow: Committee on 
admissions: Walter Wood Parsons, H. 
W. Spicer and L. H. Reynolds. 

Committee on forms and _ clauses: 
Douglas F. Cox, H. H. Reed, W. C. Spel- 
man, Hawley T. Chester and George 
Jordan. 

Committee on legislation: Douglas F. 
Cox, Hendon Chubb, J. T. Byrne, Will- 
iam R. Hedge, William H. McGee and 
M. W. Morron. 

Committee on relations with carriers: 
Louis F. Burke, J. F. Purcell, S. D. Mc- 
Comb, G. B. Ogden and J. S. Gilbertson. 





NEW MACHINERY CLAUSE 





London Institute Revises Present Word- 

ing of Contract Dealing With Re- 

. placement Features 

One of the revised British marine un- 
derwriting clauses, to take effect as from 
January 1, is known as the Institute Re- 
placement Clause and affects the insur- 
ance of machinery from the United 
Kingdom. A re-drafting of the existing 
clause was suggested by the technical 
and clauses committee of the Institute 
of London Underwriters, and the new 
wording has been approved by, in addi- 
tion to the Institute, the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association and Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters’ Association. The revised 
wording is as follows: 


“In the event of claims for loss of or 
damage to any part of the insured inter- 
est in consequence of a peril covered 
by the policy the amount recoverable 
hereunder shall not exceed the insured 
value of the part or parts lost or dam- 
aged, plus additional charges for for- 
warding and refitting the new part or 
parts if incurred.” 

The wording of the existing clause has 
been criticized in some quarters. For in- 
stance, it has been pointed out that it 
refers to any claims for particular av- 
erage, and the suggestion has been made 
that the term “particular average” is 
closely associated with the idea of dam- 
age by sea perils, and that at first sight 
its use in the clause might be construed 
as referring to such damage only. The 
revised wording makes it clear that oth- 
er risks, such as breakage, which were 
specially covered by the policy, were 
also included. 





AVIATION INSURANCE TALKS 


The Insurance Society of New York 
is completing arrangements for giving 
three lectures on aviation insurance in 
the board room of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters on February 7, 14 
and 21 at 12:15 o’clock. The speakers 
and their subjects follow: hull insurance 
by Reed M. Chambers, vice-president of 
the United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers; aviation insurance from the life and 
personal accident angle by Dr. Lawrence 
G. Sykes, medical director of the Con- 
necticut General Life, and legal liability 
of owners and operators of aircraft by 
Henry G. Hotchkiss of Cuthell, Hotch- 
kiss & ‘Mills. Admission to these lec- 
tures will be to members of the Society 
only. 





NEW AVIATION COMPANY 
A company to engage in aviation in- 
surance business, Airsurance Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., New York City, has been char- 


“tered by the secretary of state with a 


capital of $50,000. Harding Cowan, 545 
West 148th street, New York City; Wil- 
liam K. Allison, 381 Park Place. and 
Peter I. McManus, 143 East 39th street, 
Brooklyn, are the incorporators. Rum- 
sey & Morgan, 44 Wall street, New York 
City, are attorneys for the corporation. 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
' Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 ‘ 








WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 











Bridge Policies 
(Continued from Page 31) 


this business on your books. Go before 
your town board or before your board 
of supervisors and ask them if they are 
insuring their bridge properties. More 
often than not you will find that they 
are uninsured and in a great many cases 
the mere knowledge that such insurance 
is available will sell the tine for you. 

If you are in a locality where’ there 
are some bridges, write us for further 
information; it will be cheerfully fur- 
nished. Address the marine department 
of the nearest branch. 


Analysis of Cover 


The bridge policy, as offered by our 
companies, insures against direct loss or 
damage caused by fire, lightning, floods, 
rising waters, ice, collision, explosion, 
strikes, riots and civil commotions, ma- 
licious damage, tornado and windstorm, 
earthquake and collapse, at rates depend- 
ent upon the type of bridge, its location, 
age and various other factors which en- 
ter into the risk. 

The risk of war or the suspension of 
the bridge occasioned by any ordinance 
or law, any loss caused by or contributed 
to by failure of the assured to keep and 
maintain the property in a _ thorough 
state of repair, any loss of use and oc- 
cupancy or loss or damage caused by 
neglect of the assured to use all reason- 
able means to save and preserve the prop- 
erty at and after any disaster insured 
against, are specifically not insured 
against. In all cases there is a nominal 
deductible of at least $1,000 stipulated in 
the policy to take care of minor losses. 

U. & O. Protection Available 

In addition use and occupancy insur- 
ance may be had under a form which 
provides that in the event of total sus- 
pension of the use of all the properties 
insured occasioned by the perils insured 
against in the bridge form, the “Actual 
Loss Sustained”. shall be paid by the 
underwriters, due consideration being 
given to the experience of the business 
before the loss or damage and the prob- 
able experience thereafter but not ex- 
ceeding 1/365 of the amount of the use 
and occupancy policy for each day of 
such total suspension. In the event of 
partial suspension of the use of the 
bridge the per diem loss is worked out 
in proportion. Under the use and oc- 
cupancy policy losses are paid in the 
event of such suspensions in the excess 
of seven days or fourteen days, depend- 
ing upon the form used. 

It is obvious that before a quotation 
can be had on any bridge that full in- 
formation respecting construction, the 
engineers’ reports and other relative in- 
formation must be in the hands of un- 
derwriters. Aside from this, however, 
there are no unusual problems occa- 
sioned in placing a bridge even though 
the value run into many millions of dol- 
lars. 





TORREY GOES TO COAST 


Owen C. Torrey, assistant manager of 
the Marine Office of America, and Carl 
Kremer, manager of the United 
States Protection and Indemnity Agen- 
cy, left New York yesterday for a five 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. Branch 
offices of the Marine Office of America 
are to be opened at San Francisco and 
Seattle, with George A. Parrish in 
charge of the former and Paul,A. Carew 
as head of the latter. The Pacific Coast 
marine department of the Niagara Fire 


will be used as the nucleus of these two ~ 


branches. Mr. Torrey will also make 
some air trips to inspect aviation prop- 
erties in the Southwest. 





U. S. AVIATION REPORTS 

The library of the Insurance Society of 
New York has received the 1929 edition 
of United States Aviation Reports, pub- 
lished in Baltimore: by the United States 
Aviation Reports, Inc. This volume of 
nearly 1,000 pages contains legislation by 
states bearing on aviation, together with 
legal cases which have arisen under the 
aviation statutes. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY | 








Executives Give Frank Discussion 


On Developments Of The Year 





POSSIBILITY OF UNDERWRITING PROFIT SMALL 





Competition Heightened by Activities of Many New Com- 
panies; Merit Rating Labelled the “Crime of 1929”; 
Acquisition Cost Regulation Felt To Be in Need of 
Improvement; Financial Responsibility Laws 
Deemed Healthy Trend in the Business; 

Reactions To Market Crash 


The intenseness of this year’s casualty 
and surety business is best indicated by 
the fact that very few of the established 
companies expect to show a gain in pre- 
mium volume over the figure of 1928 
while the possibility of an underwrit- 
ing profit in the business as a whole is 
considered slight. Company men are 
frank in saying that 1929 has been one 
of hectic competitive activity and marked 
by the aggressive writing of business by 
the many newer carriers. 

Taking the aggregate volume of twen- 
ty of the leading stock companies, how- 
ever, which write approximately 40% of 
the casualty and surety business, it 1s 
indicated that during the first ten months 
of this year their premium income was 
$263,085,335 as compared with $254,254,- 
187, or an increase in 1929 of more than 
3%. This encouraging state of affairs 
was impressed upon President Hoover 
at the recent National Business Survey 
Conference at Washington. 

Profit Ratio Diminishing 

The slowly but surely diminishing 
profit ratio may be laid at the door of 
a number of causes but one of the prin- 
cipal factors, in the opinion of one ex- 
ecutive, is the increasing agency demand 
for multiple line facilities which, of 
course, necessitates a company taking 
some of the bitter business with the 
sweet. 

In addition to the ever increasing prob- 
lem of maintaining volume and endeavor- 
ing to select business which would pro- 
duce a reasonable profit, both agents and 
executives have been confronted with so 
many problems of far-reaching impor- 
tance during the year that The Eastern 
Underwriter has felt that a frank dis- 
cussion of conditions would be interest- 
ing at this time. To this end a nation- 
wide questionnaire has been conducted 
and the responses received this week re- 
flect the opinion of some of the keenest 
minds in the business. Such develop- 
ments as merit rating on private pas- 
senger pleasure cars, the advent of 
financial responsibility laws, the effec- 
tiveness of acquisition cost regulation 
under the rules of the present national 
Conferences, and the advisability of in- 
vestment earnings as a factor in casualty 
rate making are among the topics dis- 
cussed in the following: 

The Questions Presented 


1. Do you believe that the aggregate 
figures of casualty and surety companies 


will show a net underwriting profit on 
this year’s business? If so, 1s the result 
due to a general improvement in under- 
writing conditions affecting all lines or 
may itt be attributed to profit in certain 
lines? 

2. What accomplishment during 1929 
do you consider as the most constructive 
from the standpoint of the good of the 
business? 

3. How is the merit rating plan for 
private pleasure cars working out? Do 
you feel that it has really helped to in- 
crease the sale of insurance or has it 
acted merely as a general 10% rate re- 
ducer? 

4. Do you regard the advent of finan- 
cial responsibility laws as a healthy trend 
in the business or is it inimical to the in- 
terests of private carriers? 

5. Looking ahead to the future what 
effect will this year’s stock market crash 
have on the casualty and surety business? 

6. Do you think the acquisition cost 
conferences are meeting the present needs 
of. the business? If not, what suggestions 
have you for dealing with production cost 
regulation? 

7. Are you in favor of investment earn- 
ings being taken into consideration as a 
factor m casualty rate making? 


Analysis Shows Varied Opinions 


An attempt to analyze the responses 
to the questionnaire brings out the unan- 
imous opinion that an underwriting profit 
on 1929 business will be small. Fidelity 
and surety and burglary lines are pointed 
to as the most satisfactory from a profit 
standpoint although the good experience 
in these lines is expected to be offset by 
the continued bad experience on work- 
men’s compensation and the probability 
of some underwriting loss on automobile 
lines. 

One executive makes the prediction 
that 1929 will prove the greatest pre- 
mium year so far in the history of the 
surety business. 

It is interesting to note that in more 
than one case the reaction to the sec- 
ond question was that there had been 
no constructive development during the 
year for the good of the business. At 
the same time there is no doubt in the 
minds of many executives that the re- 
organization of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
absorption by the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives of the busi- 
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ness of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau and the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House have had a 
healthy and stabilizing effect. 


The widely heralded merit rating plan 
for private passenger pleasure cars is 
succinctly described by Edson S. Lott, 
president, United States Casualty, as 
“the crime of 1929.” Here the opinion 
is unanimous that merit rating has not 
increased the sale of automobile insur- 
ance as its proponents claimed it would; 
is not especially popular with agents or 
policyholders in its present form; and 
has resulted in a general rate reduction 
which was not justified by the experience 
of the companies. 

That the merit rating plan must 
eventually result in a general increase in 
the rate structure for automobile insur- 
ance is predicted by J. Arthur Nelson, 
president, New Amsterdam - Casualty. 
And looking at the problem in its larger 
aspects Frederick Richardson, United 
States manager, General Accident, points 
out that more and more of the high 
grade risks are going to mutuals and in- 
demnity exchanges, the reason being 
that the rating methods and anti-dis- 
criminatory laws prohibit the companies 
from making distinctions which are 
proper to underwriting and which have 
never yet been made in the automobile 
business. 


Beneficial Effect of Market Crash Seen 


While it is admitted that the stock 
market decline of October and Novem- 
ber will unquestionably increase losses 
the general sentiment is that it will ulti- 
mately have a beneficial effect on the 
casualty and surety business. Said one 
executive: “Those carriers which have 
been depending upon market apprecia- 
tions to offset underwriting loss will be 
forced to get back to sound underwrit- 
ing principles.” Another opinion is that 
it will have no appreciable effect upon 
the old line carriers but will discourage 
the formation of new companies. 

The tone of the replies to the question 
on the advisability of financial responsi- 
bility laws indicated that they were a 
healthy trend in the business and de- 
cidedly more to be desired than compul- 
sory automobile laws. On the other 
hand Mr. Richardson observes that the 
effect of the Connecticut law has been 
to make the automobile business un- 
profitable in that state. He adds: “Re- 
sponsibility laws are a desirable and 
necessary thing but they put on the 
books of the companies a lot of risks 


that will not pay and are only an added 
burden on the good ones.” 


Interesting Answers on Acquisition 
Costs 

The opinion is somewhat divided on 
the question of whether the present Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences are mecting 
the needs of the business. Some very 
frank answers were given, one being 
that the rules are being violated by 
many of the companies which sounded 
their praises the loudest. A prediction 
made is that the next few months will 
see constructive changes in the rules 
which will be beneficial to all carriers. 

E. J. Donegan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, General Surety, makes the signifi- 
cant statement that “the Acquisition 
Cost Conferences have only partially 
met the present needs of the business. 
Resolutions upon their minutes are all 
very well but the resolution which we 
really need is the resolution upon the 
part of each and every one of us to ad- 
here in good faith to the letter and 
spirit of the Conference obligations. 

R. Howard Bland, president, United 
States F. & G,, says frankly that the 
Acquisition Cost Conferences are not 
meeting the present needs of the busi- 
ness while E. N. Allen, executive vice- 
president, National Surety, makes the 
response: “Acquisition Cost Conferences 
are an excellent idea especially if some 
compromise can be worked out between 
the diverse interest of the larger com- 
panies on one hand and the smaller and 
newer companies on the other.” 


Against Investment Earnings as Factor 
in Casualty Rate Making 


With one exception the opinion was 
unanimous that investment earnings 
should decidedly not be taken into con- 
sideration as a factor in casualty rate 
making. Edson S. Lott’s reply was: 
“Yes, with intelligent reservation,” but 
he did not go into further detail. 

The reasoning behind the general neg 
ative attitude on this question is that 
with profits in the casualty business 
smaller than in any other known line 
of business, if the investment earnings 
were taken into consideration then the 
profit factor would have to be raised 
quite to the extent that the investment 
earnings figure in the calculations. A 
step of this nature, it is believed, woul 
show how small such investment cari 
ings really are, and thereby quict the 
opinion now prevailing that the invest 
ment profits are abnormally large. 

In order to give individual replies t& 
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ceived the attention they deserve The 
Eastern Underwriter has grouped below 
the opinions of the various executives 
and the companies they represent. 


Frederick Richardson 


United States Manager, 
General Accident 


1. I will answer by saying that I think 
the casualty and surety business for the 
year will have shown a very small net 
underwriting profit but to be honest I 
must say that this is only a 
guess. I do not know. 

2. I cannot think of anything con- 
structive that has been done during 1929 
from the standpoint of the good of the 
business. 

3. As for the merit rating plan, I have 
not been in favor of it and do not feel 
it is bringing about the desired result. 
There is a larger question behind this 
that has never been properly ventilated 
nor do I propose to enlarge upon it now 
excepting to suggest that more and more 
of the high-grade risks are going to mu- 
tuals, indemnity exchanges and what- 
not, the reason being that the rating 
methods and _ anti-discriminatory laws 
prohibit us from making distinctions 
which have never yet been made in the 
automobile business. An analysis of the 
risks by social and business activity 
would demonstrate the possibility of 
making broad classifications along novel 
lines. By such means it would be pos- 
sible for stock companies to obviate the 
present necessity of charging the select 
class of policyholders the same rates 
they charge for the “rag-tag and bob- 
tail.” 

In a way this is an answer to ques- 

tion 4 because the effect of the financial 
responsibility law in Connecticut has 
been to make the automobile business 
unprofitable in that state. Responsibility 
laws are a desirable and necessary thing 
but they put on the books of the com- 
panies a lot of risks that will not pay 
and are only an added burden on the 
good ones. 
5. As to the effect on the business 
of the stock market crash my opinion 1s 
that ultimately it will be beneficial. It is 
dangerous to assume that profits on the 
stock market will make up for bad under- 
writing results. We have no right to 
speculate with other people’s money. 

6. I do not think the Acquisition Cost 


really 


Conferences are meeting our present 
needs. I do not propose to dilate on 
what I consider should be the means of 
dealing with production cost regulation. 
Casualty companies are compelled to re- 
turn to the insurance department of New 


York an analysis of the production cost 
in each department. If the supervising 
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authority sees that these costs are kept 
within reasonable limits there should be 
no need to crystallize into a hard and 
fast formula the varying degrees of com- 
mission or the number of agents em- 
ployed by each company. 

The acquisition cost plan is being vio- 
lated by many of the companies which 
sounded its praises the loudest. Only 
the dawn of a punctilious sense of honor 
on the part of the companies that sign 
agreements of this kind will prevent a 
continuance of wholesale breaches. The 
“have nots” of course have always had 
to fight their way against the “haves” 
in every walk of life and they are en- 
titled to a fair field and no favor. If 
the business is being conducted at rates 
which only show a narrow margin of 
profit then every one is ultimately con- 
strained to conduct the business care- 
fully and economically otherwise it spells 
failure. 

Therefore, so long as there are pre- 
ferred lines on which the rates are too 
high and show a wide margin of profit 


‘ there will be commission skirmishes and 


alarms. The obvious remedy is to keep 
down the profit on any line to a fairly 
narrow margin. But not too narrow and 
with no encroachment on investment 
earnings. 

In answer to question 7 whether in- 
vestment earnings should be taken into 
consideration as a factor in casualty rate- 
making, it is time it was understood 
that the business of insurance is a diffi- 
cult one. Many insurance enterprises 
fail and few succeed. Why undermine 
the institution of insurance by proposing 
to make the returns so small as to 
threaten in the long run the solvency of 
every company in the business? 


E. J. Donegan 


Executive Vice-President, 
General Surety 


1. The aggregate net underwriting 
profit, if any, on 1929 casualty and sure- 
ty business will probably be small. The 
slowly but surely diminishing profit ratio 
seems to be due to a number of causes, 
but one of the principal factors is the 
increasing agency demand for multiple 
line facilities, which necessitates a com- 
pany taking some of the bitter business 
with the sweet. This condition has 
been accelerated by the influx of a large 


number of new companies, which have 
created a highly competitive condition 
in the agency field. 

2. It is difficult to grade the accom- 
plishments of 1929 which tend toward the 
promotion of the casualty and surety 
business, because the year was one 
which, compared with many of its prede- 
cessors, could hardly be ranked as con- 


structive. Its most interestiny develop- 
ment, howevef, was the pronounced 
trend toward fleet operation of casualty 
and surety companies—a system which 
has greatly strengthened the fire com- 
panies and which undoubtedly will grow 
among the casualty and surety compa- 
nies. 

3. In my judgment the merit rating 
plan for private pleasure cars did not 
materially increase the sale of insurance 
but, instead, operated as a flat rate cut. 

4. It is difficult to characterize the 
advent of financial responsibility laws as 
either a healthy or an unhealthy trend. 
Much as we may dislike the paternalis- 
tic regulation which seems to be the in- 
variable concomitant of such laws, the 
public sighted insurance man appreciates 
that, since the coming of such laws 
could not be stayed, it is the duty of 
Insurance so to evolve as to meet ade- 
quately the conditions which their exist- 
ence entails. Our executives of the past 
had to face many new and difficult prob- 
lems and always met them with an adap- 
tability of which we may well be proud. 
There is no reason to believe that their 
successors, dowered by their experience, 
will display a lesser capacity. 

5. The stock market debacle should 
have two important results on casualty 
and surety business. Firstly, it should 
exercise a restraining influence upon the 
number of companies hereafter to be 
born, and secondly, it undoubtedly will 
compel those now existing to stick 
strictly to their insurance knitting. 

6. I believe that the acquisition cost 
conferences have only partially met the 
present needs of the business. Resolu- 
tions upon their minutes are all very 
well but the resolution which we really 
need is the resolution upon the part of 
each and every one of us to adhere in 
good faith to the letter and the spirit 
of the conference obligations. 

7. I am not in favor of investment 
earnings being taken into consideration 
as a factor in rate making. There have 
been many years in which only invest- 
ment earnings saved some of our best 
managed companies from the use of red 
figures. Theoretically, the rates so 
evolved would leave the companies an 
adequate margin of profit. In practice, 
however, the rate maker, between the 
demands of regulatory bodies and the 
force of public opinion, on the one hand, 
and the needs of the companies, on the 
other, is apt to forget that casualty and 
surety experience does not yet afford 
that mathematical certainty which fire 
and life hazards now approximate. Under 
those circumstances, the introduction of 
this new factor into the equation may 
work to the benefit, but is far more 
likely to work to the detriment, of the 
companies. We should never forget that 
- a detriment to the companies is a detri- 
ment to the commonwealth as a whole. 


J. M. Haines 


United States Manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident 


1. I do not believe that the aggre- 
gate figures of the stock, casualty and 
surety companies will show a net under- 
writing profit on this year’s business. 
This will be due, in my opinion, to 
higher loss ratios on workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile liability and per- 
sonal accident business which will not 
be offset by increased profits on the 
other lines. 

2. I consider the reorganization of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters as the most constructive 
accomplishment during 1929 from the 
standpoint of the good of the business. 

3. The only effect of the merit rat- 
ing plan for private pleasure automo- 
biles that I have been able to observe 
is to reduce the rates. I am convinced 
that it has neither increased the sale 
of automobile liability insurance nor been 
of any assistance whatsoever from an 
accident prevention standpoint. 

4. I would regard the advent of finan- 

cial responsibility laws as a good thing 
for the casualty insurance business but 
only because the trend during the past 
year has been toward such laws rather 
than toward compulsory automobile in- 
surance. 
5. My impression is that the stock 
market crash this year will have no ap- 
preciable effect upon the old line cas- 
ualty and surety companies except pos- 
sibly to increase the losses in certain 
branches of the business such as fidelity 
and credit. Undoubtedly, however, the 
collapse of the speculative boom in the 
stock market will discourage the forma- 
tion of new companies such as have been 
springing up in great numbers in the 
past two or three years. 

Also, I am inclined to think that pol- 
icyholders and producers will be more 
particular in the future than they have 
been in recent years as to the finan- 
cial standing of the companies that are 
carrying their business, and in this con- 
nection will take into consideration the 
investment policies of the companies. 
The trend in this direction has already 
been quite noticeable. 

6. The Acquisition Cost Conferences 
undoubtedly have been a great stabiliz- 
ing influence in the business in the regu- 
lation of production costs during a fpe- 
riod when great disturbing factors have 
been at work. In the old days when a 
number of new companies came into ex- 
istence it was invariably the signal for 
a wide upheaval in the commission rates, 
and to my mind we would have had a 
similar condition during the past year 
or so if it had not been for the sobering 
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and steadying influence of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conferences. 

7. 1 am not in favor of investment 
earnings being taken into consideration 
as a factor in casualty rate making, under 
any circumstances. 


Frank G. Morris 


President, 
Standard Surety & Casualty 


1. In the face of the rising claim cost 
on automobile insurance and the con- 
tinued bad experience on workmen’s 
compensation and the unusual’ activity 
in fidelity losses, I believe it will be 
extremely difficult for casualty and sure- 
ty companies to show a net underwrit- 
ing profit on 1929 business. 

2. I am at a loss to register a single 
outstanding constructive accomplishment 
that has taken place this year. Many 
things that have occurred have lacked 
the constructive benefit to the business. 

3. The merit rating plan on private 
automobiles has accomplished but one 
thing, i. e., the reduction in the pre- 
mium dollar. It does not seem to have 
had the virtue of stimulating the sale of 
automobile insurance. 

4. The introduction of financial re- 
sponsibility laws when they do not con- 
tain the compulsory insurance feature, 
undoubtedly is a healthy medium for 
increasing the volume of that branch of 
the business. Probably the claim fre- 
quency will rise, as in workmen’s com- 
pensation with the age of the laws, but 
this is a matter that can be taken care 
of by the rate making organization. 

5. Certainly the recent stock market 
crash has not helped business generally 
and thus has not aided the insurance 
business. It has not provided any in- 
spiration to agents in the payment of 
remittances. Any slowing up in manu- 
facturing will have its effect on payroll 
audit returns. 

6. I think it is generally admitted that 
the Acquisition Cost Conferences have 
not satisfactorily stabilized acquisition 
cost. Heroic measures are necessary to 
clean up the situation in many parts of 
the country and it is a vital necessity 
to the companies that this be accom- 
plished as readily as possible. 

7. . Investment earnings of the com- 
panies should not be used as a factor in 
the making of casualty rates. It is not 
applied to other lines of business in es- 
tablishing production cost and in jus- 
tice it. should not be used in ours. 


Edson 8S. Lott 


President, 
United States Casualty 
1. No. 


2. The coordination of bureaus and 
associations. 
3. It is the crime of 1929. 


R. HOWARD BLAND 


4. Yes, with the exception of the 
Massachusetts calamity. 

5. May slow up the formation of new 
companies. 

6. Would function 100% perfect if all 
company officials were 100% honest. 


7. Yes, with intelligent reservations. 


Frank J. O'Neill 


President, 
Royal Indemnity 


1. My guess would be that the under- 
writing figures of the casualty and surety 
companies as a whole would about show 
a balanced figure—perhaps an extreme- 
ly slight profit. I don’t think there has 
been any improvement in underwriting 
conditions during the year. 

2. I consider the collapse of the stock 
market the most successful accomplish- 
ment during 1929 for the good of the 
casualty business. 

3. As a rate-cut, and I don’t believe 
it has increased the sale of insurance. 

4. I believe a conservative financial 
responsibility law to be to the best in- 
terests both to the public and the busi- 
ness. I am not in favor, however, of 
an absolute legal requirement that the 
car be insured. 

5. The stock market crash will have 
the effect of more underwriting and less 
stock manipulation in the casualty and 
surety business. 

6. To a marked degree, I believe that 
the Acquisition Cost Conference is 
meeting the present needs of the busi- 
ness. We have no perfection in the busi- 
ness and probably never will have. 

7. No. 


R. Howard Bland 


President, 


United States F. & G. 


1. I believe the underwriting figures 
of most of the companies will show lit- 
tle, if any, profit for the year 1929. Prob- 
ably most companies were going along 
on an even keel until the upheaval in 
the stock market affected all business. As 
a result of the stock market crash un- 
questionably losses in most lines of in- 
surance have increased and will continue 
to do so. 

2. I do not know of any accomplish- 
ment during 1929 which has resulted in 
any particular constructive work for the 
good of the business. 

3. The merit rating plan for private 
pleasure cars is working just about as 
badly as was predicted by most of us 
who understood what it meant. As a 
matter of fact, I doubt very much 
whether the plan has helped in any way 
to increase the sale of insurance—on the 
contrary it has resulted in a general rate 
reduction which was not justified by the 
experience of the companies. 

4. It is a little early to ascertain the 





results of the so-called financial respon- 
sibility laws. In any event, they are 
much more to be desired than compul- 
sory insurance laws. 


5. I have already answered this ques- 
tion by stating that the stock market 
crash not only caused a paper loss to 
most companies in the market value of 
their securities, but it caused a great 
increase in losses. 


6. The Acquisition Cost Conferences 
are not meeting the present needs of 
the business. As a matter of fact, I 
consider the rules laid down by the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences as being un- 
sound and most detrimental to the in- 
terests of the older companies which 
have spent millions in the organization 
of their agency plants. I have always 
maintained that there should not be any 
interference with agency contracts, not 
only because such interference is unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional, but because it 
is unjust. I have always maintained 
furthermore that the only way to regu- 
late this question properly is to place 
a top commission cost on each class of 
business, no company to pay a commis- 
sion directly or indirectly in excess of 
that provided. 


7. I am not in favor of investment 
earnings being taken into consideration 
as a factor in casualty rate making. 


H. BP. Jackson 


President, 
Norwich Union Indemnity 


1. I do not believe the aggregate re- 
sults of all casualty and surety compa- 
nies will show a net underwriting profit 
for the year 1929. Last year the aggre- 
gate results of the group of. companies 
composing the membership of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters showed a net underwriting 
profit for the first time in six years and 
the fidelity and surety business produced 
over 50% of that profit. I perceive no 
general’ improvement in underwriting 
conditions affecting casualty lines. 

2. The reorganization of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

3. I am not impressed that it is ex- 
tensively popular with companies, agents 
or policyholders in its present form. I 
do not believe it has helped to increase 
the sale of automobile liability insur- 
ance and would agree that its chief ef- 
fect was to produce 10% reduction in 
rate. 

4. I do not. regard financial responsi- 
bility laws of the type now in effect in 
New York and New Jersey as inimical 
to the intérests of private carriers. Motor 
vehicle operators and pedestrians de- 
mand accident prevention and in the de- 
gree that such laws encourage careful 





E. M. ALLEN 


driving they deserve the support of in- 
surance men and institutions. 

5. Recent events in the stock market 
should affect the casualty and surety 
business favorably in many ways. Con- 
servative investment of funds will no 
doubt have been encouraged and also 
the setting up of even more liberal re- 
serves against market depreciation of se- 
curities. The producers will very likely 
in many cases give more attention and 
effort to their business and a general at- 
titude of soundness should prevail in 
that the hope possibly entertained by a 
few of offsetting the results of liberal 
underwriting and excessive acquisition 
cost by unprecedented investment. earn- 
ings has been proved unreliable. 

6. I believe the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ferences are functioning very well con- 
sidering the length of time they have 
been operating and the magnitude of the 
problem and I look to increasing prog- 
ress and success to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

No 


s Arthur Nelson 


President, 
New Amsterdam Casualty 


1. We believe the aggregate figures 
of the casualty and surety business will 
show a very small underwriting profit 
for the year 1929. We believe there wil 
be a loss on the casualty business but 
enough profit on the surety business to 
overcome the loss on the casualty and 
make a small net underwriting profit m 
the aggregate for the year. ; 

The outstanding accomplishment i 
the casualty and surety business during 
1929 was the absorption by the Associa 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 0 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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TJ. Grahame Elected 
Head of C. & S. Club 


LARGE CROWD AT ASTOR PARTY 








Holiday Spirit Prevailed; No Speech- 
Making; Good Entertainment; Sup’t 
_ Conway Given Ovation 





There was a large and happy crowd of 
casualty and surety men at the Christ- 
mas party of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of New York last Thursday night in the 
Hotel Astor. All speech-making was dis- 
pensed with; the holiday spirit prevailed 
to the fullest extent. 

John McGinley, New York City gener- 





T. J. GRAHAME 


al manager of the Travelers, took the 
floor for a few minutes as retiring presi- 
dent of the club in order to present the 


nominating committee’s slate for the in- 
coming year. The new officers follow: 

Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity, president; George E. 
Hayes, vice-president, Union Indemnity, 
first vice-president; H. P. Jackson, pres- 
ident, Norwich Union Indemnity, second 
vice-president; amd W. J. Thompson, 


Globe Indemnity, secretary - treasurer. 
Mr. Grahame’s speech of acceptance was 
one of the shortest on record. He said: 
“There will be no speeches,” and then 
sat down while the crowd roared its ap- 
Preciation of his decision. 

Mr. Grahame has all the qualifications 


for an ideal club president. In fact, the 
Casualty & Surety Club may be compli- 
mented on the selection of its presiding 
officers over a long period of years. They 
have been of the substantial type of ex- 
ccutive, including such leaders as Frank 
J. O'Neill, Royal Indemnity; Bayard P. 
Holmes and John J. King, Hooper- 
olmes Bureau; William M. Tomlins, 
hey American Surety; James A. Garrett, 
National Casualty; Richard Deming, 
American Surety, and John McGinley, 
Travelers, 
, Mr. McGinley said he was truly grate- 
ul for the splendid support and co-oper- 
ation which the officers and members of 
: € club had extended to him during his 
rm in office. He expressed as his earn- 
&st hope that the incoming officers would 
€ equally fortunate. 
in € executive committee for the com- 
Us year is made up of E. R. Lewis, 
sated States F. & G.; John R. English, 

tandard Surety & Casualty; George H. 

faney, U. S. Guarantee; John A. Die- 
mand, Southern Surety, and John Mc- 

inley, Travelers. 

Ovation For Superintendent Conway 
arortly after the festivities had gotten 
of r. way the arrival of Superintendent 
ed Surance Albert Conway was herald- 

: r. Conway, as the special guest 


of the evening, was given an ovation. 
The superintendent did not speak but 
visibly indicated his pleasure over. the 
warm welcome he had received from the 
casualty and surety men. 

The music and entertainment was fur- 
nished by the Tennessee Serenaders, a 
lively band of colored entertainers, with 
the aid of cabaret dancers. 





U.S. CASUALTY APPOINTMENT 

The United States Casualty has ap- 
pointed Henry J. Streat of Richmond 
as its district supervisor. Mr. Streat 
was recently with the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity as its service manager in Richmond 
and before that in the Philadelphia de- 
partment of the same company. His 
first connection was in 1919 in the claim 
department of the Travelers at Rich- 
mond. He will supervise Virginia and 
part of West Virginia for the United 
States Casualty, which plans a more in- 
tensive development of this territory. 





ENTERED IN NEBRASKA 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
been entered in Nebraska, making forty- 
one states in which the company is li- 
censed. 





CANADIAN APPOINTMENT 
Lloyds Casualty Co. have appointed 
Shaw & Begg, Ltd., as their managers 
for Canada. 


Ontario Auto Hearing 
Opened By Chairman 


U. S. LEGISLATION ANALYZED 





Justice F. E. Hodgkins Says Massachu- 
setts Compulsory Law Is Generally 
Discredited As a Workable 
Or Acceptable System 





Justice Frank E. Hodgins, chairman of 
the Ontario Royal Commission which 
has been investigating the subject of 
automobile insurance legislation for some 
weeks in the United States, appeared 
before the opening day of the hearing 
in Toronto on this subject on December 
18 with a comprehensive synopsis of the 
laws in effect in this country where con- 
ditions most resemble those in Ontario. 
He said it had been the desire of his 
commission to gain as much information 
as possible as to whether such laws an- 
swered any public demand in Ontario or 
commended themselves as suitable to the 
Province. j 

Justice Hodgins emphasized that a 
great deal of evidence had been taken 
on the United States trip in an attempt 
to understand the views and purposes of 
those who had to do with the enactment 
of the laws and of those who have 
charge of their administration. He urged 


upon his listeners to feel free to express 
their opinions on the subject. 

Referring to the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory law Justice Hodgins pointed out: 
“This is the only state where it is com- 
pulsory for every driver but it seems, for 
certain reasons, some of them political, 
to be generally discredited as a work- 
able or acceptable system. The law does 
not, in the judgment of those familiar 
with the subject, have any influence on 
reduction of accidents.” 

The thirteen states referred to by the 
speaker which have legislation on the 
subject are: California, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin and Massachusetts. With the excep- 
tion of the Bay State statute, the laws 
in the various states are comparable to 
the Connecticut act and contain the fi- 
nancial responsibility feature. 

In the course of his address Justice 
Hodgins referred to the proposed British 
law which will soon be introduced into 
Parliament and said that the evidence of- 
fered by the insurance companies before 
the British Commission showed that 90% 
of all motorists are insured, as against 
26/27% in the United States, so that 
compulsory insurance would not affect 
the great majority of motorists there, 
the very contrary of the situation in the 
United States, and probably in Ontario. 








Che Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 


John L. Mer, President 


Extends to the Insurance Hraternity 


its wishes for 


A Most Prosperous New Year 
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60 Carriers to Exchange 
Fleet Rating Data 


PLAN NOW EFFECTIVE FOR N. Y. 





Its Effect Will Be to Curb Rate Viola- 
tions; Functioning in Charge of 
Administrative Committee 





Sixty casualty and surety companies 
have joined together to put into effect 
in New York state a plan for the ex- 
change of rating data on automobile fleet 
risks and for supervision which will in- 
sure application of filed and authorized 
rates for the writing of automobile lia- 
bility and property damage insurance of 
all classes. This plan, effective imme- 
diately, has the knowledge and consent 
of Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway, as we'll as the approval of the 
executive committee of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
It has also been approved individually 
by companies not affiliated with the Na- 
tional Bureau. 

The most important purposes of this 
plan are as follows: First, it will permit 
automobile fleet risks located in New 
York state to be written with full bene- 
fit of the past experience of the risk 
in the determination of future rates re- 
gardless of which of the subscribing com- 


panies may have carried the insurance 
during the experience period or proposes 
to carry it for the ensuing period. This 
means improved service to fleet owners 
and producers. 

Second, and of equal importance, is 
the intention to bring about through the 
operation of this plan a better under- 
standing and closer co-operation between 
the insurance carriers in the handling of 
automobile insurance in the state of New 
York. 

Administrative Committee Formed 


In order to handle the administrative 
features of the plan a committee to be 
known as the “Administrative Commit- 
tee for Co-operation on Automobile In- 
surance in New York State” is provided 
for and is functioning. 

Membership on this committee consists 
of two companies which are not members 
and two companies which are members 
of the National Bureau. 

To carry into effect the first purpose 
of the plan, provision has been made for 
a letter of authority to be signed by the 
assured when necessary. This letter must 
be written on stationery of the assured 
specifying the name of the risk, the kind 
of coverage, the expiration date of the 
present policy and the name or names 
of insurance companies which have car- 
ried the risk during the experience pe- 
riod together with the period and kind of 


coverage afforded by each such company. 
The letter must be signed by the indi- 
vidual assured; a member of the firm 
if a co-partnership, or an officer of the 
company if a corporation. 

_ Upon receipt .of this authorization the 
experience for the period desired will be 
secured by the secretary of this commit- 
tee and forwarded to the inquiring com- 
pany (if not a member of the National 
Bureau) or the National Bureau as the 
case may be, and in order that there 
may be ample time to secure and for- 
ward the data in advance of the expira- 
tion date of the current policy, it is ex- 
tremely important that requests for such 
rating data be sent to the secretary by 
the interested company no less than 
forty-five days in advance of expiration 
date. } 

The effectiveness of the plan as re- 
spects the second purpose, is contingent 
upon the active co-operation of all par- 
ties at interest and the committee is 
hopeful that whenever a company or pro- 
ducer has reason to believe that there 
has been a violation of its field rates by 
any subscribing company, a report of 
same with all available details will be 
made to the secretary in writing. It is 
the intention of the committee that the 
source of any such complaint shall be 
kept confidential by the secretary and 
not divulged even to the members of the 








insure the life cf its general manager for 

$30,000. Because he was past fifty years 
of age and had recently undergone a major opera- 
tion the risk was declined by one company, and 
although finally accepted by another, the premium 
was rated up twenty-five dollars per thousand 
over a five-year period. 


A MIDWESTERN business concern w-shed to 


The Agent handling the bus’ness, anxious to 
serve the best interests of his client, and feeling 
that such a high premium was unjustified, pre- 
sented the facts in the case to Continental. 
investigation was made by our med.cal director 
which tended to support the Agent’s opinion, and 
the latter was invited to bring his client into cur 
Home Offices for an examinat on. 
the applicant was proven physically fit. 
nental then underwrote the insurance at a pre- 











An 


He did so and 
Conti- 


mium rated up only ten doliars per thousand for 
two years, thus effecting a considerable saving to 
the policyholder. The Agent profited to the extent 
of more than a thousand dollars in commission, 
ané in an improved relationship with his client. 
This incident illustrates the type of co-operation 
Continental offers fieldmen. The wide facilities of 
these Companies, the services of their strong staff 
of capable executives and the efforts of their 
thousand employes are aiways available to agents 
seeking greater success. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Co. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Co. 
CHICAGO 





ILLINOIS 


committee, It shall be the duty of the 
Administrative Committee to investigate 
all such complaints made on account of 
alleged rate violations and after complete 
investigation and consideration of the 
facts, to make a finding and enforce the 
penalties provided for in the plan. 

L. L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, Nation- 
al Bureau, is secretary of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS INDOORS 


90 Singers Hold 5th Annual Songfest in 
Aetna Life Rotunda; Insurance So- 
ciety Luncheon Hosts 

For the fifth successive year the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols under the aus- 
pices of the Insurance Society of New 
York was participated in on Monday by 
some ninety insurance men and women 
representing about -twenty-five compa- 
nies. Due to the stormy weather it was 
not possible to have an outdoor song- 
fest in the rear of the Great American 
building on Maiden Lane. Instead, the 
singers gathered in the rotunda of the 
Aetna Life 100 William street building. 

Much credit goes to Arthur N. Darby 
for the time and efforts he took as di- 
rector of the chorus to make the occa- 
sion a success. Nine famous old carols 
were sung, including such favorites as 
Silent Night, While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks, Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing, It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
and The First Nowell. The clear notes 
of a trumpet served as an accompaniment 
to the singing. 

Luncheon was served after nearly 
an hour of music: in the rooms of the 
Insurance Society. The pleasure of cut- 
ting a twenty-five pound Christmas cake 
went to George E. Hayes, vice-president 
of the Society, in the absence of Lyman 
Candee, who was to have done the hon- 
ors. William D. Winter, president, made 
an appropriate talk in. which he thanked 
the singers most sincerely for their good 
work. He observed that the singing in 
the Aetna rotunda had turned out to be 
an improvement over the outdoors. It 
was pleasant, too, for the employes of 
the company offices opening out on the 
rotunda, making it possible for them to 
enjoy the singing while they worked. 








THE CHRISTMAS “PIONEER” 





House Organ of Employers’ Group De 

voted Entirely to the Holiday Spir- 

it; E. C. Stone’s Message 

The December issue of the Employer’ 
“Pioneer,” house organ of the Employ- 
ers’ Group of Boston, was entirely de 
voted to Christmas articles. The front 
cover gave a reproduction of the er 
trance to the Appleton building, tasteful- 
ly decorated with a holly wreath, an 
the inside cover showed Santa Claus dis 
pensing gifts to a happy youngstet 


There were no articles on the busines § 


Arthur D. Grose, editor, prepared tw 
true Christmas stories while the holiday 
message of Edward C. Stone, Unite 
States manager, took the interesting 
theme of “To be a child again on Christ 
mas morning.” Mr. Stone said in pat! 

“Be a child again if only for the beat 
tiful Christmas day. Enter into the spit 
it of the joyous holiday with all the ¢™ 
thusiasm of children. We shall all & 
the better for it. 

“Approach the New Year, too, with tht 
cheery confidence of happy children. Lt 
us not as we grow older fail to leaf 
from the experiences of the past. ¥# 
let us not keep living in that past, bi! 
with eyes confidently to the front pé® 
into 1930 with the faith and the couraé 
of the pioneers of old and the eager 
pectation of little children.” 





V. L. PHILLIPS IN NEW POST 


The Hartford Steam Boiler has named 
V. L. Phillips as its agency superv! 


in Richmond. He was formerly field) 


sistant for the Travelers in the 
city. 
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FRANK 


DISCUSSION ON 


1929 DEVELOPMENTS 





(Continued from Page 38) 


the business and functions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
and the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, and the reorganization under a 
new constitution, by-laws and rules of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

3. The merit rating plan for private 
pleasure cars is working satisfactorily 
only to those people who have thereby 
secured their insurance for a lower pre- 
mium at the expense of all policyhold- 
ers. We do not believe it has helped 
to increase the sale of insurance to any 
extent commensurate with the loss of 
premiums it has cost the carriers, and 
has only acted as a rate reduction to the 
fortunate ones who have received the 
benefits thereof. It must eventually re- 
sult in a general increase of the rate 
structure for automobile insurance, be- 
cause in the end the rates must provide 
sufficient premium to pay the losses and 
expenses and leave a reasonable profit 
for the carrier. 

4. We believe the advent of the finan- 
cial responsibility laws is of consider- 
able benefit to the public at large, and 
that it is a healthy trend in the insur- 
ance business, both for the public and 
for the carrier. 

5. Looking to the future, we believe 
the principal effect this year’s stock mar- 
ket crash will have on the casualty and 
surety business is the discouragement of 
organization of new companies, many of 
which have been organized more with 
a view of stock market profit than in 
anticipation of the possibility of a profit 
from the insurance business. 

6. We believe the Acquisition Cost 
Conference rules are meeting the needs 
of the business as closely as it is prac- 
ticable to meet them. Naturally, some 
Improvements can be made, and in our 
judgment the next few months will see 
constructive changes in the acquisition 
cost rules, which will be beneficial to 
all parties concerned. 

7. We are not in favor of investment 
earnings being taken into consideration 
as a factor in casualty rate making. Cer- 
tainly, the profits at present attainable 
On casualty underwriting, plus invest- 
ment earnings, are insufficient. They 
are smaller than the profits in any other 
Known line of business. If the invest- 
ment earnings are taken into considera- 
tion as a factor in casualty rate making, 
hen the profit factor will have to be 
raised quite to the extent that the in- 

a earnings figure in the calcula- 
ons. 

The only thing we could say in favor 
of taking into consideration investment 
‘arnings is that such action will show 

Ow small these investment earnings 
tally are, and thereby quiet the opin- 
on now largely prevailing that the in- 
estment profits are abnormally large. 
. Course, if investment profits are to 
Pe taken into consideration, then invest- 

ent losses must likewise be taken into 
onsideration. In the face of the strong 
stock and bond markets which have ex- 

Sted in the past seven years, it seems 
za Many people have forgotten that 

Vestment losses were the rule for the 
ars 1916 to 1922. 


E. M. Allen 


Executive Vice-President, 
National Surety Co. 


Note :—Mr. Allen’s replies are con- 
ined to comments on the surety ques- 
oe masmuch as the National Surety 
a only in the fidelity and surety 
Tr e has the following to say: 
ae year 1929 will prove the greatest 
Paes year so far in the history of 
. wid business. Gross premiums of 
i undred odd surety companies will 
nN the neighborhood of $150,000,000. 




















I certainly believe that the surety 
business will show a profit for the year, 
despite the fact that gross losses in 
some lines—blanket bonds and certain 
special guarantee lines—will be heavy. 
When salvage is figured into these seem- 
ingly losing lines, however, there may 
prove to be no loss at all. There was 
certainly never a period of so much 
promise in the surety business. The 
problem is not to make gross business 
grow but to correctly underwrite the 
many new forms of risk which almost 
every week are offered to us. General 
American business of every kind depends 
on agreements and contracts. The per- 
formance of these agreements and con- 
tracts must be guaranteed. To give 
these guarantees is the function of the 
surety companies. It is for this reason 
that gross surety premiums are increas- 
ing every year, not by millions of dol- 
lars, but by tens of millions of dollars. 

The so-called stock market crash has 
affected the surety business distinctly 
favorably. It has made premium col- 
lections very much easier and larger. 
During the month of November the 
Greater New York Department of the 
National Surety, alone, collected $550,000 
premiums in New York City. This is a 
record and is of course at the rate of 
$6,600,000 a year. The reason was, of 
course, that the large amount of money 
which had been loaned on call in the 
stock market at high rates of interest 
had been returned to the use of gen- 
eral business. The crash also did not 
uncover nearly so many heavy embezzle- 
ments as was feared. 

Bad as the so-called stock market 
crash may have seemed to some, many 
of us knew it was bound to come and 
feared it would be much worse. The 
suspense is now over, the air cleared 
and general business does not seem to 
have been adversely affected. In fact, 


general business, from now on, will have 
more and easier money to work with. 

Acquisition cost conferences are, in 
my judgment, an excellent idea, espe- 
cially if some compromise can be worked 
out between the diverse interests—the 
interests of the larger and other com- 
panies, on the one hand, and the smaller 
and new companies on the other. All 
the surety companies, large and small, 
should make a more far-sighted and 
broader-gauged effort to get together on 
this, and every other subject of business 
policy. The surety business is a great 
business unsettled and upset by too 
many internal disagreements. 

Investment earnings should not be 
taken into consideration in rate-making 
because this will tend to increase the 
difference between the large and small 
companies. Rates should be estimated 
solely on general averages of underwrit- 
ing earnings. 


M. P. Cornelius 


Vice-President, 
Continental Casualty 


1. There may be a slight underwrit- 
ing profit on the aggregate of casualty 
and surety business for the year 1929. 
However, the margin is so close that it 
is impossible to predict whether the 
ratio will be above or below the break- 
even line. Surety and burglary lines 
should show a very satisfactory profit. 
There will be the usual heavy under- 
writing loss on compensation and it is 
probable that there will be some under- 
writing loss on automobile lines. Elimi- 
nating surety and burglary business the 
casualty lines will in my opinion show 
an underwriting loss. 

2. The passing of sensible and work- 
able automobile financial responsibility 











Burglary 
Man 


Wanted 





The United States Casualty Company desires 
to secure the services of a thoroughly equipped 
burglary insurance man who has had home 
office and field experience and who is an 
intelligent underwriter and a_ successful 
business builder. A splendid opportunity and 
a good salary awaits such a man. Address 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

















laws has been in the most constructive 
development during the year 1929. 

The so-called merit rating plan for 
private pleasure cars has been demon- 
strated to be absolutely unscientific and 
unworkable. There isn’t the slightest 
justification for this plan, which is con- 
trary to all basic principles of insurance. 
The net effect is a flat reduction of ap- 
proximately 10% on all private pleasure 
cars. Inasmuch as there was not this 
much profit in the business on the basis 
of the full rates the inevitable result of 
the merit rating plan will be to cause 
a substantial underwriting loss on pri- 
vate pleasure car business. 

4. I regard the advent of automobile 
financial responsibility laws as a healthy 
trend in the business. 

5. This year’s stock market crash will 
ultimately have a decidedly beneficial ef- 
fect upon the insurance business. Those 
carriers which have been depending upon 
market appreciations to offset under- 
writing loss will be forced to get back 
to sound underwriting principles with a 
generally beneficient effect upon the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

6. While the progress has been slow 
and there is still basis for just criticism, 
the Acquisition Cost Conferences have 
in the main been helpful and in the fu- 
ture will probably be more helpful. 

7. In my opinion there isn’t the slight- 
est justification for taking investment 
earnings into consideration as a factor 
in casualty rate making. We are very 
strongly opposed to any such innovation. 


E. C. Stone 


United States Manager, 
Employers’ Liability 


The high spot in the following inter- 
esting response from E. C. Stone, 
United States manager, Employers’ ‘Lia- 
bility, is his observation that “this great 
casualty and surety business of ours will 
in 1930 be fifty years old.” He refers 
to this anniversary by saying: “In Oc- 
tober of 1880 was founded the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd. of London, the pioneer casualty and 
liability company of the world, as well 
as the United States. What other line 
of business affords the opportunity for 
sO romantic a story as this in connec- 
tion with the great business in which 
we are engaged. 

“We purpose celebrating this event in 
1930 in a manner suitable to the event- 
fulness of the occasion, and we sincerely 
trust that all engaged in the business 
will take heart from the wonderful prog- 
ress made in the business in its first 
fifty years and strive, as indeed will the 
pioneer in the business, being still a 
pioneer, to carry this great business to 
further and greater heights in the fifty 
years to come.” 

Frank Views on Leading Questions 

Mr. Stone had the following to say 
on the various questions asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

It is rather difficult to state one’s be- 
lief as to aggregate figures of casualty 
and surety companies. It is hard enough 
work to manage the affairs of the group 
of companies we have in the effort to 
show an underwriting profit. My own 
impression is that it is getting increas- 
ingly difficult each day so to manage 
affairs and so to conduct underwriting 
as to show an underwriting profit, much 
as I believe that it is necessary for the 
good of the business that an ,underwrit- 
ing profit be shown. 

The influx of so much new capital into 
the business and the very kéen compec-' 
tition that exists make it extremely dif- 
ficult to get that underwriting profit ‘so 
essential to the proper conduct of the 
business. I have not observed any gen- 
eral improvement in underwriting condi- 
tions affecting all lines, nor have I ob- 

served any certain lines which indicate 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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U.S. F. & G. Executive Against 
Interest Earnings As Rate Factor 





Vice-President J. W. Cain Considers Idea an Absurdity; Says 
No Definite Proposal Has Been Suggested by 


Proponents of Plan; His Views 


In view of the interest in investment earnings as a factor in casualty rate making 
at this time especially since the recent ruling of the Oklahoma attorney general that 
income other than from underwriting should be taken into consideration in the make- 
up of compensation rates, the following paper by James W. Cain, vice-president of the 
United States F. & G., expressing a negative stand on the question, is a timely one. 
Mr. Cain has entitled his remarks under the heading of “Should Interest on Reserves 
Be Considered in Connection with Underwriting Gain or Loss?” What he has to say 
is presented by The Eastern Underwriter almost in full: 


It is true that the business of insur- 
ance and the business of investment are 
under the same management. It is also 
true that much of the investment con- 
sists of reserve from premiums paid. But 
it still remains that the business of in- 
surance and the business of investment 
are entirely separate functions of the 
same management. To determine 
whether either function is being wisely 
performed, each business must be judged 
on its own merits. The income from 
one source cannot be used to bolster up 
the deficiencies in the other. The in- 
surer, aS an insurer, may make a profit 
or go broke; as an investor, he may 
make a profit or go broke. But to say 
that he may or should use a gain from 
one source to cover a loss from the other 
is ta confuse two entirely separate func- 
tions. Many analogies might be cited 
to show that this sharp distinction is 
always made by clear thinking men 
wherever the same management exer- 
cises different, though related, functions. 

If the above considerations are sound, 
they answer the question sometimes 
raised: should the interest earned on the 
investment of reserves be considered a 
part of the underwriting gain or loss? 
And the answer is, of course, no. 

A Specific Case 

In one case that came to the writer’s 
knowledge a company one year lost in 
one line of insurance more than two mil- 
lions of dollars. That is to say, when 
the expenses and losses were paid, and 
the necessary reserves set up, and the 
total of these put against the premium 
income, the debits exceeded the credits 
by that amount. Here was a fact in the 
business of insurance. It had to be faced, 
of course, and the deficit made up. But, 
no matter how the insuring company 


handled the situation, nothing could alter 
the fact that on the underwriting of that 
insurance there was a loss. That the in- 
surer made gains from other activities, 
the insuring of other lines, or the in- 
vesting of funds, had nothing to do with 
the insuring of the line under considera- 
tion. To say that the loss could be made 
to appear less than it actually was by 
adding to the premium income interest 
received from invested reserves is mere- 
ly evidence of befuddled thinking. 
This confusion of thought will be more 
evident if we suppose that the insurer 
handled merely the one line of insurance. 
If that were the case the premium in- 
come would not be sufficient to pay cur- 
rent expenses and losses and also set 
up the necessary reserves: the balance 
of the reserves would have to be made 
up from some other source. Under the 
supposition it could come only from the 
capital of the insurer. Surely, no clear 
thinking mind will say that interest re- 
ceived on the investment of that part 
of the reserve supplied from capital 
should be considered in determining the 
gain or loss on the business of insurance 
proper. The insurer could’ invest his 
capital with the same interest return 
without engaging in the insurance busi- 


ness. The business of insurance, if it is 

to survive, must stand on its own feet 

and fight its own battle for gain or loss. 
Proposal an Absurdity 

It may be said: this is all theory, but 
the business is a practical matter. Of 
course, this discussion deals with the 
theory of insurance; and. equally, of 
course, the actual business of insurance 
is a practical matter; but who, except 
a blunderer, embarks on any serious un- 
dertaking without a clear concept of the 
thing he is going to practice, the end 
he is trying to attain. 

Indeed, it is in the practice, the busi- 
ness, of insurance that the proposal to 
consider interest earned on invested re- 
serves a part of underwriting profit or 
loss is reduced to an absurdity. To ‘see 
the absurdity of this proposal, it is only 
necessary to ask a few questions in con- 
nection with it. Shall the interest earned 
be treated as a profit or as a loss? How 
much of the interest shall be treated as 
profit or loss? Shall the interest be 
treated as profit in a profitable line and 
loss in an unprofitable line? 

Such questions cannot be answered off- 
hand. To say that, since all interest 


earned is income it should be regarded 
as increasing the underwriting profit or 
decreasing the underwriting loss, shows 
very superficial reasoning. Revert to 
the illustration of the company that 
showed so heavy an underwriting loss 
in one line. Its reserves had to be made 
largely from capital apart from premium 
income. Was the interest earned on 
that part of the reserves anything that 
should be considered as lessening the 
loss on insurance? Might the interest 
not be regarded as itself showing a loss, 
since the insurer, unrestricted by insur- 
ance limitations, might have invested the 
capital at higher interest? 

Or take the case of a highly profitable 
line of insurance. The premium income 
pays all expenses, all losses, sets all 
necessary reserves, and has something 
left over as profit. This profit, as well 
as the reserves, is invested and brings 
in an income. How shall that income be 
considered ? 

Definite Plan Lacking 

Though the idea has been advanced 
that interest earned on reserves should 
be considered a part of underwriting 
profit or loss, no definite suggestion has 
been made as to just how it should enter 
as a factor. The reason for this indefi- 
niteness is perhaps the fact that the ap- 
plication of this interest to underwrit- 
ing is wrong in theory and bewildering 
in practice. Business, whether it be that 
of an extractive industry, of manufactur- 
ing, of merchandising, or of service, 
when wisely conducted, endeavors to ap- 
proximate to the ideals defined in the 
sciences which underly it. It never can 
run counter to the teachings of science 
and hope to be successful. This sug- 
gestion to consider interest on reserves 
a part of underwriting gain or loss is 
in opposition to sound economic theory 
and, therefore, contrary to sound busi- 
ness practice. 

Back of every suggestion for a change 
in established business practice there is, 
or should be, a motive. The motive for 
the suggested change, assuming the mo- 
tive to be honorable, should be an im- 
provement in the practice that will leave 
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the business in better condition than jt 
was before. 

Before a suggestion for a chanee jn 
practice can be intelligently considered 
the end to be accomplished must be 
clearly seen. What is to be attained 
through this change? It cannot be the 
mere inclusion of the interest with the 
other statistical factors. Every insur- 
ance company must show an underwrit- 
ing exhibit and an investment exhibit 
of its operations both as insurer and in- 
vestor. Nothing would be gained by 
merely making the interest, after the 
amount had been ascertained, a factor in 
the underwriting exhibit, even if an 
equitable method could be found for 
doing so. 

The Effect on Rates 

The only understandable motive for 
this addition to underwriting figures is 
the effect this factor would have upon 
rates. It is generally assumed that in- 
terest earned on reserves should be cred- 
ited to underwriting so as to increase the 
profit, if any, or decrease the loss. But 
again suppose that the line under con- 
sideration has lost money. The reserves 
that must be put up in that line can- 
not come from the premiums paid: if the 
premiums were sufficient to put up all 
the reserves there would be no loss. The 
premiums must be supplemented by capi- 
tal to the extent of the loss shown. 
Before any final calculation can be made 
to determine gain or loss that line should 
be debited with interest on the capital 
loaned, so to speak, to supplement the 
premiums in putting up. the necessary 
reserves. If this be done, it increases 
= than decreases. the underwriting 
oss. 

Now, suppose the line is profitable and 
shows an underwriting gain. With the 
interest on reserves credited to the line 
the gain is increased and becomes what 
is considered unduly large. To correct 
the alleged evil of excessive profit it is 
proposed to lower the rates in this line. 

The question immediately arises: 
“How much shall they be- lowered?” 
Before this question can be intelligently 
answered another must also be a- 
swered: “What is a reasonable profit?” 
To this question there is no answer. In 
economics, ‘a fair or reasonable profit 
when the business is honestly conducted 
is all that the venturer can make. 

Human nature being what it is the 
tendency would be to continue the re- 
duction in rates until premium income 
plus the interest income just equalled 
the expenses and losses and there was 
nothing left in the way of profit. What 
then will be the attitude of the insurer? 

In an endeavor to make the business 
show something in the form of profit he 
may, perhaps, resort to poorer service In 
the hope of lessened expenses; or denie 
liability; or constant litigations. But 
honorable men will not long continue t 
practice such methods. Under such 2 
hampering and unsound policy he finally 
withdraws his capital to invest it in some 
more promising enterprise; and, then 
what becomes of the business of insut 
ance? It cannot be necessary to ar 
swer this question or to deplore the com 
sequences of such an eventuality. | “4 

It will be apparent that what 1s sd 
here relates primarily to the business? 
stock casualty insurance and surety, 
one at all versed in actuarial science 
there is no analogy between interest com 
sidered in connection with life insuranct 
reserves and interest earned on casual 
or surety reserves. But whether a 
business of insurance be conducte he 
stock companies or mutual company 
does not affect the correctness 0 
reasoning here set forth. There 3s x 
magic by which a mutual company @ 
conduct the business of insurance 4” 
service and security 


give the same o fat 
cheaper than a stock company. [ns duct 
as’ capital is necessary for the se in 


of the business, it must be advance 
either case. They differ only in mo 
to the persons who take the risk 0! the 
business. If it is desirable to have 

business continue, those who take os 
risk must get the profit, if there no 
and that profit must arise in the busine 
of insurance itself, not through the be 
ercise of other functions of manage™ 
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Discuss 1929 Developments 


(Continued from Page 41) 


the possibility of any great amount of 
profit. 


The accomplishment during 1929 that 
I consider is the most constructive from 
the standpoint of the good of the busi- 
ness is the passage this year in those 
states which did so of financial responsi- 
bility laws. I believe that there is a 
firmly imbedded public opinion that auto- 
mobilists who are financially irrespon- 
sible should not be permitted to operate 
their automobiles, and I find that ‘there 
is a pretty strong public opinion that 
automobilists should be compelled to 
show themselves financially responsible. 


The result of the Massachusetts ex- 
periment in compulsory automobile in- 
surance law demonstrates that a compul- 
sory law is not the best method of ap- 
proaching the evil that exists, to wit, 
that persons with perfectly good claims 
injured in automobile accidents are un- 
able to collect in money the damages 
which the law says are theirs. Some- 
thing, therefore, must be done. The pas- 
sage of a financial responsibility. law is, 
consequently, meeting a public demand, 
is a constructive step toward meeting 
the evil which demands a remedy, and, if 
properly availed of by keen, up-to-date 
insurance men, will obviate the passage 
of both compulsory laws and the insti- 
tution of state funds for the purpose. 


It must not be overlooked that the 
passage of these laws places on insur- 
ance men a very definite duty, and that 
is, to advertise these laws, to bring them 
to the attention of everybody, and by 
means of them to reduce to the mini- 
mum the number of financially irrespon- 
sible automobilists. If the keen, up-to- 
date insurance men of today are not 
alive to this situation, they will find that 
the legislators who have passed finan- 
cial responsibility laws will say that, 
since insurance men have been recreant 
in this public duty, it will be necessary 
to pass a compulsory law and, possibly, 
thereafter a state fund to handle this 
kind of business. Therefore, while I 
believe this accomplishment the most 
constructive from the standpoint of the 
good of the business, it can only be such 
when insurance men realize the duty 
that such laws put upon them,—to be. 
more actively solicitous for this kind of 
business than ever before. 


Against Merit Rating 


My personal feeling is that the so- 
called merit rating plan for private 
pleasure cars has acted merely as a gen- 
eral 10% rate reducer. I do not believe 
in the so-called merit rating plan for 
individual private pleasure cars. While 
I have not been able to give the matter 
all the considered thought I wish, my 
present inclination is to believe that a 
demerit rating plan is a far wiser and 
better way to handle the situation; in 
other words, to make a man who has 
had an accident or a bad record pay 
more for his insurance rather than to 
take off from a so-called manual rate 
a certain discount for a good record. 

I do believe the advent of financial re- 
sponsibility laws is a healthy trend in 
the business. In answering your second 
question I have dealt with the matter, 
but again I must repeat that it is. a 
healthy trend in the business only when, 
as, and if those actively engaged in the 
business get a keen realization of the 
duty which these laws put upon them; 
that is, a duty to go out and, by means 
of the additional sales argument which 
these. laws provide, increase the volun- 
tary sales of atuomobile liability insur- 
ance, and thus actively work toward re- 
ducing to the minimum the number of 
the financially irresponsible. This is a 
plain duty put upon every insurance man 
of today and your paper could do no 
better work than to bring this force- 
fully to the attention of every insurance 
man in the business. 

This year’s stock market crash obvi- 
ously will have this immediate effect 
upon the casualty and surety business. 


Casualty and surety companies must 
largely invest in securities of some kind 
and wise investors have certainly come 
to the conclusion that common stocks, 
at least of certain kinds, are sound in- 
vestments. The stock market crash cer- 
tainly affected common stock invest- 
ments, as well as certain preferred stocks 
and some bonds. Obviously, the imme- 
diate effect is to decrease contingent re- 
serves and possibly reduce surpluses. 
That immediate effect, I believe, in time 
will be largely dissipated, if the compa- 
nies have generally displayed at least 





E. C. STONE 


reasonable wisdom in the choice of their 
securities. 

Otherwise, the casualty and surety 
business will be affected by the crash 
largely as business itself may be af- 
fected. It has served, however, to bring 
to the attention of business men as never 
before the necessity for certain forms 
of fidelity insurance. The scores of head- 
lines indicating embezzlement on the 
part of trusted employes who had been 
speculating furnished evidence of the 
need of fidelity insurance. Moreover, 
when a man has lost property, whether 
an actual loss leaving him with nothing, 
or even paper profit upon his securities, 
he is going to take greater care of cer- 
tain articles that he has left. He may 
not be able to get the new automobile 
or the Christmas jewelry or furs for his 
wife, but he will be more likely to take 
better care of that which he already has. 
I believe that one effect, looking to the 
future, that the stock market crash has 
had will be to enable the wise, active in- 
surance man to sell more of the kind of 
insurance that he has to sell. 


Apparently the acquisition cost confer- 
ences are not wholly meeting the present 
needs of the business. In dealing with 
production cost regulation, insurance ex- 
ecutives should realize that there are 
only one hundred cents in the dollar, 
and every time they exceed any reason- 
able rules in the rates of commission 
they are but building a mine under 
themselves which later may go off with 
disastrous results. The public obviously 
is interested in getting its insurance as 
cheaply as it may. If too much money 
is going into production, the people will 
take the matter into their own hands and 
pass laws regulating the amount of com- 
mission. It must be the first duty of 
any wise insurance executive to meet 
this question fairly—that is, with fair- 
ness both to the company and the man 
who produces the: business, because the 
man who produces the business, like any 
other worker, is “worthy of his hire.” If 
the companies, once they have signed 
“on the dotted line” agreeing to do cer- 
tain things, will live up to those agree- 


Stellwagen Defends 
Merit Rating Plan 


IS ENCOURAGED OVER RESULTS 





Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. Official 
Cites Experience on First Nine 
Months’ Operation 





The merit rating plan on private pas- 
senger pleasure cars will soon be a full 
year in effect. What has it accomplished 
during this year. Has it proved itself 
worthy of further trial? The majority 
of. company.. executives are dubious, in 
fact, some are frank to admit that it has 
not accomplished the desired results in 
its present form. 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America was one of the originators of 
the plan. It has fought to enforce it 
strictly. Therefore, if anyone can tell 
what value merit rating has, it is this 
company. 

And so the question was asked of H. 
P. Stellwagen, assistant vice-president of 
this company, and he replied: 

“T can’t give you exact figures; it’s still 
too early for that. But I can give you ap- 
proximate figures, which I have kept my- 
self, for the first nine months of the 
merit rating plans’ operations which will 
give you a rather definite idea of what 
it has done. They may be criticized as 
not being accurate. But I do not claim 
that they are. They are simply rough, 
approximate figures.” 

Has Cut Down Loss Ratio 


The statistics of Mr. Stellwagen show 
that as far as the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America and the Alliance 
Casualty is concerned, the merit rating 
plan, operated solely as a merit propo- 
sition and a reward for careful drivers, 
is worth while. Not only that, but the 
figures indicate that it cuts down the loss 
ratio considerably. Adding on the 10% 
rate discount, the figures of the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America 
show that merit rated risks have a 20% 
better experience than non-merit rated 
risks.” 


First Nine Months’ Experience 


Mr. Stellwagen’s figures. also show that 

the combined accident frequency per- 
centage of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America’s business per 100 cars 
for the first nine months of the opera- 
tion of the merit rating plan was 5.2 for 
public liabiilty and 12.8 for property dam- 
age for a weighted average of 86. 
_On merit-rated risks alone, the public 
liability was 4.2 and the property damage 
9.9 for an average of 6.7. On non-merit 
rated risks, the public liability was 5.5 
and the property damage 13.9 for an av- 
erage of 9.3. On the basis of the acci- 
dent frequency averages, the company’s 
experience shows that the merit rated car 
is from twenty-five to thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. better as a risk than 
the non-merit rated driver. 

_In_working up his approximate loss ra- 
tio, Mr. Stellwagen did not use the av- 
erage cost per claim of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
but instead applied a higher average 
cost per claim on both lines. He used 
$325 as the average cost per claim for 
public liability and $43 for property dam- 
age to the above frequencies to develop 
the following loss ratios: On the total 
business—53% ; on merit risks—46% ; on 
non-merit rated risks—55%. 








ments, the whole problem will be solved. 

I am distinctly not in favor of invest- 
ment earnings being taken into consid- 
eration as a factor in casualty rate mak- 
ing. Casualty rates should be based upon 
the hazards of the business alone, just as 
in carrying on an ordinary manufactur- 
ing business the manufacturer takes into 
account the cost of the manufacture of 
the article. Rates should depend upon 


the hazard insured against and upon 
nothing else, if for no other reason than 
that, as investment losses are not taken 
into account as factors in casualty rate- 
making, investment earnings or apprecia- 
tions ought not. 











W okKING with its agents 
in building a closely-knit, effi- 
cient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company continues an unin- 
terrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settle- 
ment of claims is productive of 
a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and as- 
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Ti. IMPORTANT SOURCES of BONDING BUSINESS 


are easily seen in the carteén below... . 














FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


THE FISHERMAN CATCHING THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF FISH THIS YEAR RECEIVES A CASH 
PRIZE OF 


PS. in commissions Palo AND CONTACTS MADE 


and the signature of this ad- 
vertisement shows you where to 
place your bonding business after 
you get it. The Employers’ Group 
has a place in its list of agents, 
reserved for the wide-awake bond- 
ing specialist . . . If you do not 


already represent one of The Em- 


\ THERE, ARE PLENTy 
ployers’ Group companies get in R \ 
touch with the General Agent or . 


Branch Manager in your territory 


or write the Agent’s Department, i 
Q Boterrrcrry, owt we? 
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Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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H.W. Nichols, 3rd. 


Concludes Review 


Of Blanket Bond Form 8 Revised 





This is the conclusion of the analysis of blanket bond form 8 revised by H. W. 


Nichols, 3d., general attorney, National Surety. 


The author gave the surety students 


of the Insurance Society of New York the benefit of his knowledge on blanket bond 
coverages a few weeks ago and his remarks, later appearing in print, attracted wide 


attention. 


Proof of Loss 

Section 4 provides that written notice 
of loss must be given to the underwriter 
as soon as practicable after the insured 
shall learn of the loss. Within ninety 
days after learning of such loss, the in- 
sured shall file with the surety itemized 
proof of claim under oath. 

As a matter of fact, you will find that 
most blanket bond claims are promptly 
reported to the surety companies over 
the telephone and long before the ninety 
days have expired, have been investi- 
gated, paid and have become history in 
so far as the insured is concerned. But 
what it takes the insured minutes to lose, 
may take you months or years to sal- 
vage, or to come to the point where 
further efforts at salvage are useless. 

Value of Securities 

Section 5 provides that the value of 
any quoted securities, for which claim 
shall be made under the bond, shall be 
determined by the average market value 
on the day preceding the discovery of 
such loss. 

This condition becomes important in 
cases where substantial changes in the 
market take place. Where the insured 
discovers and reports a loss and the 
market value of the securities goes up 
before the claim adinster can eomnlete 
the case for payment, you will find that 
the insured, being not so familiar with 
this condition as you will be, will quite 
frequently express disappointment that 
he does not recover the value of the 
securities on the date of payment. This 
question of amount of payment will not 
be so difficult to explain if the market 
has fallen. 

Time to Sue 

If it were not for the statutes of limi- 
tations in the various states, it would be 
possible for one having a grievance or 
claim to wait until witnesses were dead 
or papers and property destroyed before 
commencing an action. The injustice of 
this situation is obvious. Now, under 
the laws of the states, which vary some- 
what, actions on contracts must be 
brought within a certain number of 
years, usually six, ten or twenty, de- 
pending upon the law involved and the 
form of the contract. 

In order to further limit the time 
within which the sureties might be sued 
and to enable them to clear up old cases 
and properly terminate reserves, they 
make it a condition of their bonding 
contract that suit must be started within 
twelve months after the insured shall 
learn of the loss. In a few states, the 
companies are prohibited by law from 
contracting to cut down the statutory 
period. 

Salvage 

Section 7 provides for the distribution 
of salvage, and the meat of the section 
is that it gives to the insured first sal- 
vage, after expenses of collection, until 
his loss has been made good. Whether 
or not the insured’s loss has been en- 
tirely covered by the bond, and there is 
an excess of salvage after the insured’s 
loss has been made good, the insurance 
company or companies sustaining the loss 
shall share the balance of the salvage. 

Some interesting questions can come 
up with respect to the distribution of 
salvage where excess or concurrent cov- 
erage is involved. 

Restoration 

Section 8 is the clause providing for 
automatic restoration of the full amount 
of the bond following the payment of a 
loss. Were it not for the restoration 
clause, the amount of protection would 

be eaten away by the losses paid until 


He is one of the keenest surety claim men in the business. 


the aggregate of losses equalled the 
amount of the bond. Upon the happen- 
ing of that contingency, there being no 
restoration provision, the insured’s pro- 
tection would terminate whether the 
losses equalled the amount of the bond 
during the first or twelfth month of its 
existence. 

The restoration clause is a little diffi- 
cult for the beginner, particularly in view 
of the fact that there is an important 
distinction between the clause as pro- 
vided in the form 8 bond from that in- 
serted in the other forms. 

What the underwriters intend to ac- 
complish is, however, comparatively sim- 


e. 

The distinguishing feature between the 
form 8 bond and the other forms is that 
in the form 8 the restoration takes place 
retrospectively or retroactively from the 
beginning of the bond, while in the nar- 
rower forms the restoration takes place 
merely from and after the notice to the 
underwriters of the loss. For example, 
if a bank holding a $100,000 form 8 bond, 
effective from January 1. 1929, discov- 
ers and reports a $50,000 loss on July 1, 
1929, and the day after the surety pays,: 
discovers and reports a $100.000 which 
was sustained on March 1, 1929, the in- 
sured recovers retrospectively from the 
original date or January 1, 1929. 

But, had the bank held a form 2 bond 
it would have recovered only $50,000 of 
its second loss for the reason that the 
automatic restoration would take place 
prospectively from July 1, 1929, and for 
all losses sustained prior to that time 
the unused balance of the amount of 
the bond would apply. Had the loss on 
the form 2 bond been sustained after 
August 1, 1929, the full $100,000 would 
have been payable under that bond also, 
the restoration having taken place from 
July 1, 1929. 

You must keep in mind, at all times, 
that the restoration feature does not ap- 
ply in any case to any loss or series of 
losses caused by the same person or 
arising from the same casualty or event. 

Primary Fidelity 

Occasionally an insured carries individ- 
ual fidelity bonds on certain important 
employes and so states to the blanket 
bond underwriter when applying for the 
blanket bond. Where this is done the 
blanket bond underwriter, in agreement 
with the insured, may treat the individual 
fidelity bonds already carried by the in- 
sured as primary bonds, and with respect 
to the employes covered by those bonds 
and the blanket bond, the latter will be 
considered excess coverage. A premium 
less than the usual reduction will be 
charged. If a loss is discovered which 
falls both within the fidelity coverage 
and at the same time the blanket bond, 
then the fidelity must pay first and the 
excess of loss over the fidelity bonds 
will be assumed by the -blanket bond up 
to its limits. If for any reason the in- 
sured fails to collect on the primary 
bond, you will nevertheless be able to 
deduct the amount of the fidelity bond 
from the loss before paying under the 
blanket bond. This is Section 9 and 
seems reasonably clear. 


Co-Insurance Clause 

The final paragraph in the bond is 
Section 10. This provides that if the 
insured shall hold any valid and en- 
forceable insurance other than fidelity 
suretyship, for which credit has been 
given in accordance with the preceding 
section, the underwriter will be liable un- 
der the blanket bond for such propor- 
tion of a loss as the amount of the blan- 
ket bond bears to the aggregate amount 


BACK FROM THE ORIENT 





L. H. Webb of Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Gives Impressions of China; Gets In- 
terview in Hong Kong Paper 

Lew H. Webb of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, representatives of the London 
Guarantee in Chicago, is back from a 
two months’ trip to. the Orient with 
enough vivid impressions to fill a. book. 
While in Canton he was interviewed by 
a reporter of the Hong Kong “Daily 
Press” and the story made an excellent 
impression on both the Chinese and Am- 
ericans in that city. Mr. Webb observed 
the changes and improvements made in 
Canton since his last visit in 1921; how 
the business streets and shops have been 
modernized, and how trade continues to 
grow in spite of political disturbances. 

Mr. Webb’s daughter permanently re- 
sides in China except in the hot months 
of the year when she and other ladies 
in the foreign colony go to mountain 
resorts. He accompanied his daughter 
last summer to a Japanese resort where 
the mountain scenery, in his opinion, is 
— comparable to that of Switzer- 
and. 





OPENS IOWA OFFICE 





Established By the Insurance Securities 
Group at Waterloo; H. Miller Man- 
ager; H. C. Hamill Ass’t Manager 


An Iowa branch office has been opened 
by the Insurance Securities Co. .at 
Waterloo, Iowa, which will service the 
entire state for the Union Indemnity, 
New York Indemnity, Iowa Fire (re- 
cently bought by the Insurance Securi- 
ties group) and other member companies. 
This office is a complete unit in itself 
and will automatically eliminate the old 
Iowa-Nebraska office of the company 
formerly located in Omaha. That office 
will continue for Nebraska only. 

Herman Miller, for years the Iowa 
Fire manager, is in charge of the new 
office and Howard C. Hamill, formerly 
with the United States F. & G. at Des 
Moines, is assistant manager. He was 
with the Travelers at one time. 

G. A. LaMair, formerly with the U. S. 
F. & G. at Omaha, is to represent the 
Union Indemnity and New York Indem- 
nity as a special agent operating out of 
the Waterloo office. 





COMPILATION ON SAFETY 





National Bureau Librarian Sends Out 
List of References on State Orders, 
Pamphlets and Labor Laws 
Miss Mildred Pressman, librarian, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, has compiled a tentative list 
of state regulations, orders, advisory 
pamphlets and labor laws relating to 
safety in industry which will be of in- 
terest to the safety and engineering de- 
partment heads of the various compa- 
nies. The compilation has been made by 
states and includes all pamphlets issued 

up to November, 1929. 





E. T. MARA’S NEW POST 

Edward T. Mara, formerly with the 
Ogden & Fay agency, Maiden Lane, New 
York, has joined the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity and 
will assist J. B. Clarke, manager, both 
in the underwriting and production of 
business. Mr. Mara’s experience includes 
nineteen years of activity along William 
street, having been connected with such 
concerns as John G. Hilliard, Inc., and 
Kelly & Fuller in addition to the Ogden 
& Fay office. He is favorably known to 
metropolitan brokers. 








of all insurance carried, including the 
blanket bond. 

More often than not, your underwriter 
knows of the other insurance carried 
by the insured and writes his bond on 
a co-surety or concurrent basis. Once 
in a while it will so happen that other 
insurance will come to light when a loss 
occurs. It is then up to the adjuster 
to see that his company shall have a 
pro rata participation’in the loss with 
all other insurance or suretyship that 
covers the loss. 


(The End) 





MERIT RATING IN P. L. LINE 





Three States Including N. Y. to Use 
New Plan; Risk Must Be Certain 
Size Before Applicable 
A further extension of the merit rat- 
ing principle is seen in the announce- 
ment by the National Bureau of Casn- 
alty & Surety Underwriters last week 
that miscellaneous public liability risks 
will be rated under a plan of experience 
rating in the states of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and New York beginning Janv- 

ary 1. 

It is pointed out by the National Bu- 
reau that at the present time the only 
public liability risks aside from automo- 
biles subject to experience rating are 
apartments, tenements, boarding and 
rooming houses in Greater New York. 
Under the new plan experience rating 
in addition will be applied to other types 
of owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ risks 
such as office buildings, mercantile build- 
ings, stores, hotels, etc. It will be ap- 
plicable also to theaters, residences, 
farms, elevators, manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ risks, teams and product pub- 
lic liability risks. 

All public liability risks will not be 
subject to experience rating. The plan 
provides that the risk must be of a 
certain size measured in terms of pre- 
mium before it is elegible for experience 
rating, this being the principle which is 
uniformly followed in all similar plans 
of rating for other casualty lines of in- 
-urance. 





EASY ON UNINSURED DRIVER 





English Jury Awards Small Damages 
But Recommends Compulsory In- 
surance Laws 
When a London man who alleged that 
he had been knocked down and injured 
by a motorcyclist sought to recover dan- 
ages in the King’s Bench Division re- 
cently, plaintiff’s counsel suggested to 
the jury that they should take a moder- 
ate view with regard to the matter of 
compensation, as the defendant was not 
insured against third party risks. He 
said it was no use awarding heavy dam- 
ages against a man who was not well 

off or covered by insurance. 

The jury accordingly awarded the 
plaintiff $125 damages, and the foreman 
said: “We would like to express ou 
regret that the law does not deman 
that every owner of a motor vehicle 
should be insured.” 

Justice McCardie remarked that a 
award of $125 did not carry with it ful 
High Court costs for the plaintiff, but 
only County Court costs. In the ar 
cumstances, however, he certified for 
High Court costs. 





Plenty of Insurance Bills Seen 
For 1930 Session of Ky. Assembly 


Much interest is being manifested 
insurance legislation that will come 
at the next session of the Kentucky g¢™ 
eral assembly in Frankfort, _ startin 
January 2. An automobile drivers’ I 
cense law will be campaigned for by tht 
automobile club interests but without a"! 
compulsory insurance entanglements 
Fire agents are expected to put = * 
agency qualification law. An especiall 
appointed commission has been working 
for months on proposed changes to M™ 
workmen’s compensation law. 





A. T. BARNES RESIGNS 


’ A. T. Barnes, for the past two ee 
assistant superintendent in the lia 
department of the New York Indemmll) 
now a member of the Insurance Sect" 
ties group, has announced his pe 
tion as of January 1. Mr. Barnes ¥ 
formerly chief compensation underWr 
er of the Ocean Accident & Guarant 





IOWA SPECIAL NAMED 
William J. Carter, Jr., formerly a 
tary and treasurer of Wm. J. Carter a 
Son, Inc., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, JS ni 
special agent for the Union inde 
and its affiliated companies. Mr. a 
will be located at Fort Dodge, ee ont 

will travel the northwest section of 
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Do you know what to 


prescribe for a hospital ? 


"THERE are only one or two hospitals in the average town—but each 

one is a community in itself, with its own stores, restaurants, trans- 
For the proper protection of a 
hospital’s assets, its obligations and responsibilities to its own staff, to its 
floating population and to the visiting public, over thirty forms of protection 


portation system and banking center. 


are required. 


and affiliated companies ! 


If you wish to be thoroughly posted on this branch of 
your business, with its many possibilities for helpful con- 
tacts, we will be very glad te send you a copy of AEtna-izer 
Supplement No. 138 which is devoted to this subject. 


JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


if 


# 


Incidentally all of them may be written in the AEtna Life 


/CLIP 

Vd and enclose 
ff with your 
letterhead 


/ Etna Casualty & 
Surety Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of 

the Aitna-izer Supplement 

No.. 138, “Insurance 
ments of Hospitals.” 


Require- 


/ 
/ 
/ 
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Tested Method No. 14 


“When 
My Rents 


Come 


eed 











As DAN MULLIGAN watched the brick work 
go up on his own little apartment house, he was 
busy estimating his future rental income. 


‘““Morning, Dan,” called Bob Stanfield, his friend 
and insurance agent, as he pulled up to the curb, 
“what scheme are you thinking up now?” 


“None,” replied Dan, “I was thinking of the vaca- 
tion I’m going to take when my building is finished 
and my rents begin to come in. It won’t be long 
now.” 


“No,” said Bob, “‘unless a fire or windstorm comes 
along and damages your building and delays its 
completion for a few months. In that event, your 
rents would be delayed, too. That would hurt, 
wouldn’t it, Dan?” 


‘““Worse than that, Bob, it would pretty nearly ruin 
me. You see, I’ve had to borrow some money to go 
on with this job.” 





“In that case, old man, don’t take a chance. Let me 
fix you up a policy that will pay your rents in the 
event anything happens to postpone occupancy.” 


“Does it cost much?” 
“Less than one per cent of your rental income.” 


“Do you actually mean that you can write me a 
policy that will pay the rents if a fire or wind- 
storm delays the completion of my building for six 
months ?”’ 


“Just exactly that,” said Bob. 


“Write the policy, Bob, and hurry up! Something 
might happen before I get it.” 


‘““How many apartments and what’s the total rental?” 


“There are sixteen apartments, all rented. The aver- 
age is $70. per month.” 


*“O. K., Dan. You’re covered now. I'll deliver the 
policy tomorrow.” 


MORAL: Insured rents protect income and every town has landlords who 
are rent insurance prospects. 
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